“A Writer in the Family” 


As far back as I can remember, I’ve written stories. 





But it was on March 16, 1983, that I received the much- 





desired validation for my work. It was on that day when 
legendary TV producer, Norman Lear, gave me my first studio 


contract. That’s not the validation part - the validation 





came later that evening, when I overheard my father on the 
phone, proudly telling a neighbor, “Well, it looks like we 
have a writer in the family.” 


In the twenty-three years since my dad’s 





pronouncement, rarely has a day gone by when I wasn’t 
asked, “Where do you get your ideas?” 
Usually I sidestep the issue, but today I’ve been 


invited to answer that question once again, this time in 








front of more than a thousand people. 


And it’s funny - that this often asked question has 





always proven the hardest one for me to answer. But I 
actually think I’m getting closer, thanks to fellow writer 
Jack London, whom I only recently learned possessed a 
secret that he often put to use. It was the magic formula 


which permitted him to write about the things he knew best 





-- perhaps the most important item in his writer’s bag of 


tricks. 


Like the rest of us, Jack had his ups and sub-zeros, 


but unlike many of us, he knew the correct way to combat 





them. He knew that work was the only solution, and far more 








than that, he knew how to get work. He knew what to do when 
his pockets sagged with emptiness. He knew that sitting 
around bewailing a writer’s lot was a poor method of 
creation. 

Down on the San Francisco waterfront, there was a 
bookshop which handled mildewed volumes and second-hand 
pulps. It was close to the Embarcadero and the ships and 
the saloons, and its proprietor was close to the heart of 
Jack London. During those trying times when the checks were 


few and small, Jack would drop around for the purpose of 





borrowing half a dollar. 

It was not that he was hungry. That fifty-cent piece 
was much more necessary than that. For with it, Jack London 
would head for the nearest saloon -- straight for the 
swinging doors and the barflies. 

Sailors would be there. Sailors from Alaska and China, 
and the South Seas. Sailors whose ships were lately on the 


bottom or whose crews were lately serving time for mutiny. 





And from that crowd Jack London would select himself a 
tough old salt who looked garrulous. And then the fifty- 


cent piece would diminish across the mahogany, and the old 


salt would pour out his heart. Perhaps the things he said 
were lies, perhaps divine truth. But whatever they were, 
they stimulated. 


With the half-dollar gone, Jack would depart with a 





quick stride and end up at his writing desk. Seldom would 
he write what he had heard. It was enough that his mental 
wheels were revolving once more and that he could again 
taste salt spray and listen to the singing of the wind 
aloft. 


That was his trade secret. By applying it, he was soon 





enabled to place a silver dollar in the cash drawer at the 
bookshop. 

“But I only lent you fifty cents!” protested the 
proprietor. 

“IT know, but I’11l be wanting it again. Take it while 
I’ve got the money.” 

Jack London never allowed his interest in men to lag. 
And because of that he grew to know men and could write 


about them, and what they did, and why. 





Go out and meet people was his motto, and go out and 
meet people he did. Everyone on the Embarcadero knew Jack 
London and liked him and brought stories to him. 

Often our ears are filled with the advice, “write 


about the things you know, the things close to you.” And, 


in despair, we wail that there is nothing of interest in 
our immediate surroundings or in the lives we lead. We say 
that and we believe it. And so we end up writing a story 
whose subject is alien to us, using the other side of the 
world as our locale. 


Perhaps that is why I chose to write a movie about an 





autistic man who travels across the country with a brother 
who didn’t even know he existed prior to their trip. A 
subject I knew little to nothing about whose story unfolds 
in towns I’ve never even been to. Okay, I’11 admit I got 


lucky with that one. Now I’m finishing up a movie about a 





child wizard who flies on a broom, lives in England, and 
performs all sorts of magical acts. Yet despite the story 
being based on one installment of a world-famous series of 


best-selling novels, what I really know about any of this 





you could fit in a thimble, with room to spare. 

Where do writers get their ideas? 

Five years ago, I met a very neat lady with a bright 
smile at an upscale Malibu bar. During our first meeting, 


she told me that her father owned and had raced a 1955 





Kurtis Buick, of which there were only fifteen left in 
existence, at the Monterey Historic Races. Twenty-five 
years earlier, while in his early forties, her dad won 


races against some exceptional drivers in more powerful and 


better-engineered cars. Not only was he a good driver, he 
was a master strategist. As we sat beside a fireplace, 
sharing a bottle of wine, my new friend further informed me 


that there are 166 teeth on a Kurtis Buick’s flywheel. Not 





your everyday comment from a pretty woman in a long black 
dress and high heels. 
“Your father should write about his racing 
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experiences,” I pointed out. 


“Why?” my friend asked. “He lived them, why should he 





waste his time writing about them? It’s something he 
already knows.” 


Then came the line I’1l never forget: “If you think 








it’s such a great idea, why don’t you write about it? After 








all, you’re the writer.” True, I’d almost forgotten. That’s 
me, the writer in the family. 

If her smile didn’t light up the room, I might well 
have gotten up and left right then and there. 

Then again, maybe this woman knew something I didn’t. 


I was born and raised in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 





just two miles from where George Washington crossed the 
Delaware River to battle the British on a snowy Christmas 


Day. At least once a year in my neighborhood, some lucky 





kid finds a cannon ball while poking around in his back 


yard. Many buildings in my hometown date to the 1700’s and 


ghosts are said to inhabit a good number of them. To this 
very day, people from all parts of the world travel to 


Bucks County to research, experience and write about this 





historic location. Yet, having grown up there, it’s the 





last place I care to discover. 


I’m not alone. The first man to set foot on the moon, 





Neil Armstrong, was asked to write about his adventure. At 


the time, he was one of only two men on earth to have been 





there, but Mr. Armstrong initially resisted. Having already 





done it, his writing interests were focused on newer 
horizons! Eventually, Armstrong gave in to public demand 
and the offer of a hefty paycheck.’ 

The reason we cannot write about the things at hand is 
apparent. If we knew our surroundings well enough, we could 
put them on paper. Instead, someone else comes around, 
looks us over and studies our environment for a brief 
period and then goes off to write a novel or a screenplay. 
Why, we moan, didn’t we write that book, or that movie? 
We’ve been scooped in our own hometown! Our story has been 
stolen! Surely we knew more about our surroundings than the 
lucky one [who wrote of it]. 

But did we really? To know a thing, we must first find 
it interesting. And it’s certain that we can never see the 


hovel next door while we yearn for the picturesque scene 


hundreds of miles away. It’s been said that familiarity 





breeds contempt, but there’s even one thing worse that it 
breeds . . . familiarity. 
People pass our houses to and from their work each 


day. We know their names and what they do, but we are not 





really interested in them. Even though each is a potential 





story, we pass them all up because, as with the postman, we 
never really see them. 

Down on the corner is a pharmacy. Occasionally we 
writers enter to buy copies of magazines, to look over our 
prospective markets, but do we ever really get to know the 
clerk? Or the loafers out front? Or the cop who parks his 
motorcycle at the curb? Or the fireman just off duty? Or 
the high school seniors who suck up sodas in the booth? 

No. Probably, and sadly, not. Even while we look at 


them, we’re probably thinking about the story we are going 





to write about the North Woods and the girl caught in the 





outlaws’ cabin. The outsider comes in and looks our people 





over, goes off and writes about them, and then, quite 
reasonably, we get sore about his stealing our neighbors 
for material. 

Jack London was the writer in his family, and his 


environment was the sea. He knew it well. Too well, in 





fact. He knew he had to work hard to keep up his interest. 


As a boy he was an oyster pirate. Then a member of the fish 
patrol. Later he was a seaman on a sealing vessel. From 
there he went to Alaska, to Japan, to Mexico, and finally 
around the world in the “Snark.” No wonder, you say, he 
wrote about the sea. It was fascinating. No wonder he dealt 


with wild animals. They had attacked him. His environment, 





you say, was intensely interesting. 


Jack London, strangely enough, didn’t think so. He had 





to work hard to whip up flagging interest in the things he 
knew so well. What he aspired to be, and became, was the 
best known American Socialist. His finest works, so he and 
the literati thought, were “The Iron Heel,” “The War of the 
Classes,” “Revolution,” “Martin Eden,” and “The People of 
the Abyss.” 

But he made his money on adventure and sea stories, 
and to write them, he found that he must know them even 


better than he did. He circulated among the men who were to 





become his characters. Long after he had given up the sea, 





he still forced himself to study the subject. He, too, 


wanted to graze in greener fields. He said that he wrote 





“White Fang” and “Call of the Wild” and “Mutiny on the 





Bounty” and his other adventure novels solely for the 


money. 


In other words, he did not revel in his environment 


any more than we do in ours. Yet, he forced himself to 





study it thoroughly and write about it because it was his 
means of livelihood. He never allowed himself to go stale. 
He circulated constantly. 

If, as the song goes there’s no place like home, then 
how about our corner pharmacy? Well, the clerk knows all 
about the trouble Mrs. Smith is having with her back and 
why young Smith had to return home from college early. The 
loafers out front have fought wars on the other side of the 


world and have excavated ditches locally to find long lost 





Indian relics. The fireman can tell why the mansion on the 





hill really went up in smoke and just how that affected his 
little boy’s schoolwork. The cop leaning on his motorcycle 


played a big part in the recent art-smuggling case. He 





knows the inside story, and he’1ll tell it. He also knows a 
hundred rackets that are worked right under your nose. And 


those high school seniors could fill three novels with 





their hidden adventures. 
But most of us just walk up to the magazine rack and 
thumb the copies and wish to God we could think of 


something worthwhile to write about. We wish we could be in 





New York or Texas or Tahiti so that we could father some 


real material. 
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We may never be able - most of us, anyway - to shed 


our present environment unless we can come up with the 





necessary bucks. So, in short, as writers we’re trapped. 
Particularly at the beginning of our careers. We may not 
feel that our present locale is the best, but it will 
simply have to do - emphatically. So we must move around 
and talk to people. We must study our neighbors and 
associates as closely as if we were about to transfer their 
likenesses to canvas. 

The pretty lady with the bright smile that I told you 
about, the one I met five years ago whose dad raced cars -- 
well, I’1ll be spending the next ten months writing a movie 
about historic car racing. The woman’s father passed away a 
few years ago, and his car was sold not long after his 


death. I’d never met the man, and I’ve never been to a car 





race in my life. But I’ve since spoken to people, car 


people, lots of them. My story is not merely about a race. 





It’s about a little girl whose mother had died, ironically, 





in an auto accident when she was an infant. So this little 


girl, an only child, was left with a strong-willed, hard- 





working, single father at a time when being a single parent 
was virtually unheard of. 
Her fondest memories are those of helping her dad each 


evening and on weekends as he meticulously puts together 
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his dream —- an unusually unique, custom-built race car. 
Working together with her dad each day serves as therapy 


for her. Her father lets his daughter do a good bit of the 





work. A woman can do what a man can do and all that 


a closet feminist, but don’t tell anybody. And, throughout 





the process, her dad keeps a daily diary of their 
experience. The car’s about halfway completed when tragedy 
strikes once again. 

No, our little girl wasn’t dealt the best hand. Her 
father dies following a brief illness just days after his 


daughter’s tenth birthday, and the girl goes off to live 








with an aunt and uncle who really don’t want her. They 
immediately sell the car. 

She grows up fast. Too fast. She’s married, has three 
kids, and is divorced (after an abusive marriage) all 
before the age of thirty. She finds work as a clerk in an 


auto parts store. At the age of forty, our gal gets a 





calling - find her father’s old race car, if it’s anywhere 
to be found, fix it up, and race it. Yep, the stuff movies 
are made of! 

She searches far and wide, almost gives up in her 
quest, and at the very last moment she finds it, a thousand 


miles away and in pieces, rusty, a virtual pile of junk. 


Tas 


The search for parts is equally exhaustive, but she 


stumbles upon an old mechanic along the way -- a man who’d 





always admired her father - and together, bit by bit, piece 





by piece, the Buick (did I say Buick?) is restored to its 


original condition. Her job - her father’s job - is finally 





finished. Thirty years later than planned. All 166 teeth on 
the flywheel. 


The thing of it is, the process is a catharsis for our 





gal. Each piece replaced on the car represents a broken 
part that’s healed inside of her. The father who was taken 
from her so abruptly, the father for whom she yearned just 


a little bit longer, now returns to the emotional center 





stage of her life. Her kids are grown and gone, her self- 
esteem has once and for all blossomed, and our lady’s gonna 
win a car race! Bu how? 


You can already see that had I not chosen to go out on 





that rainy night five years ago that this story wouldn’t 
exist. I’1ll bet Jack London is up there smiling. 

Okay, so while replacing the foam in one of the front 
seats, our lady finds hidden a map of the racetrack, 


handwritten by her father, along with photographs of the 





two of them from long ago. And the diary. Which includes 
his exact strategy of where to be on the track and when, 


and at what speed. The true, and often lost art of historic 
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car racing. He’s coaching his daughter from heaven. As if 

this event were somehow planned from the very beginning. 

Turns out, his intention was to surprise his daughter after 

his death - but he had no idea the car would ever be sold. 
My story is not about a woman winning a race in her 


dad’s old car, which she does. It’s about an emotionally 





fractured human being who is able to heal, but by bit, 
piece by piece, through the process of picking up where her 
father had left off. 

As she does this, we hear accompanying instructions in 
her father’s voice - excerpts from his diary. What she’s 


actually fixing is herself. All of us have been hurt at one 





time or another, so we can all relate to both suffering and 





healing. In my view, there can be only one title for such a 
story. I’m calling it “Restoration.” Not bad for a night 
out on the town. 

Okay, since I have your undivided attention, here’s a 


partial entry from one of the later sections of the 





journal: 
“Believe me when I say these cars will disappear 
before you know it. But this journal is less a monument to 
a disappearing generation than to the disappearance of me. 
Perhaps I never believed in magic, but I do now, from 


spending each day with you. I’m so sorry I have to leave so 
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soon. But because of this diary, and because of you, my 
sweet daughter, I can die with my head up. I sense the end 
of my life ahead. But I sense the end of an extraordinary 
cnerner 

As writers, a crucial item to remember is that the 


average man and woman, upon examination, always becomes 





extraordinary. So if we don’t know the average man or 
woman, we can’t write about him or her, or for him or her. 
Simple as that. 


But go ahead and do what you want. Hop on a plane and 





travel eight thousand miles to discover kings and queens 


and temples and tombs. See the pyramids and the other six 





wonders of the world. Go to the top of the highest mountain 
or to the deepest part of the sea. And while you’re busy 
hang-gliding and then writing down everything the 


instructor and his ex-patriate buddy are saying, just 





realize that some writer from Egypt or Italy or Tahiti is, 


at the same moment, on your turf, seated at your favorite 








bar, walking your streets and beaches, talking with your 





neighbors. Yes, he’ll leave your hometown with a great 
story indeed! 

I dare each one of you to look around the auditorium 
right now. The extraordinary lady beside you with the Coach 


handbag is really Lady MacBeth. Romeo is seated two rows up 
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and three chairs to the right. Watch out for Napoleon, he’s 


sitting on the aisle directly behind you, next to Captain 





Bligh with the sunglasses. The kind and queen are already 


off on a babysitting emergency. They’re outside in the 





parking lot, retrieving their 3.0 liter, 24-valve dual- 


exhaust chariot from Marco, the dragon-slayer valet. 


The more you look, 
are more story ideas in 


Good story ideas. 


the more you’ll see. Fact is, there 





this room than there are people. 


But, hey, you needn’t take my word for it. 





You’re the writer in the family. 






ecentiy, prior to my 
departure from London, 
T received a last-minute 
_ invitation to teach a writing 
".° serminar in Denmark. Atits 
close, the 13 students and I made a literary 
pilgrimage to Hans Christian Andersen's 
childhood home in Odense, where we fol- 
lowed the saga of the charity school boy, 
son of a wash- 
erwoman and 
a shoemaker. 
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In 1816, when. 
Hans was just 
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died. The scared youngster had to leave 
school and go to work in a factory, where 
he was mocked for his awkward looks and 
his clumsiness. The lonely boy escaped 
into an imaginary world of emperors and 
mermaids and talking animals — stories 
that would one day make him one of the 
best-loved authors of all time. 
At the end of the visit, the group hada 
surprise gift for me: a lavishly illustrated 
_ edition of Andersen's Fairy Tales, Which is 
how, while flying home, I came to read the 
_ story of “The Ugly Duckling” for the first 
ne as an adult, 
(ll certainly remember the story is 
sut a duckling, but a cygnet. The 
only because the adults 
tit to look like the 


















the mistreated bird sees his own reflection 
in the water and beholds a glorious white 
swan. 

But now, how different it was. This time 
it wasn't the antagonism of the other crea- 
tures that struck me. What I saw now was 
the far worse harm the cygnet had suffered 
by disliking himself. When some sparrows 
take flight at his approach, its “because 
I'm so ugly’ When the peasant who res- 
cues him from the ice takes him home, it 
can’t be that someone likes him. Trying to 
escape, he upsets the milk and scatters the 
flour —truly making himself unwelcome 
because he thinks he is. So it goes through- 
out the tale, as he judges himself inferior 
to ahen (he can't cluck) and a cat (he can't 
purr). He feels a secret yearning to swim 
and thrusts his neck deep down into the 
water, but discounts his own instinct. 

What I was seeing with adult eyes was, 
of course, myself— and all of us who fall 
into the ruinous habit of measuring our- 
selves by someone else's yardstick, What is 

it, I wondered, that makes some of us con- 
tinually compare our own situation with 
other peoples “better” lives? Some put- 
down mentioned early-on by an author- 
ity figure, perhaps? All of us experience 
this, yet 1 know many people who remain 
serenely themselves in spite of the disap- 
proval of the duck yard. 
So what is their secret? During that 
same flight home I had 
the opportunity to 
re-watch 
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_ Alesson from ‘The Ugly Duckling’ 


Chariots of Fire, the Oscar-winning movie 
about the 1924 Olympics, where the great 
Scottish runner Eric Liddell won the gold 
in the 4o0-meter race. Throughout his 
grueling training, Liddell faced the solid 
disapproval of friends and family. 
Originally headed for missionary work 
in China and sidetracked by his desire to 
run, he’s told repeatedly that to take part in 
this “worldly” competition is to dishonor 
God. Liddell’s wonderful reply: “God 
made me fast and I feel his pleasure when 
run’ : 
What a portrait of self-worth, I thought, 


yet without any trace of boastfulness. What 


if each of us could say of his or her own 
gift, “God made me ... efficient, empa- 
thetic, good with figures, clever with my 
hands, musically inclined, artistic, what- 
ever my talent, and I feel his pleasure when 
Luse what he gave?” Not the pleasure of 
our teachers, perhaps, or our neighbors or 
associates, but the pleasure of the God who 
doesn’t make even two snowflakes alike. 

‘There's an East African tribe that cel- 
ebrates each persons uniqueness even 
before conception. On the NPR radio 
program Sound and Spirit, Ellen Kushner 
described how a woman in this _ 
tribe wanting a baby goes off 
alone until she hears the 
child’s song. She teaches 
the song to her hus- 

band and they 
sing it 





together, The midwives in turn sing it dur- 
ing the birth. Throughout the person's life, 
the song is sung for him or her at puberty, 
graduation, marriage, and so on. At his or 
her death it’s sung once more— and never 
again. ‘The song can never belong to any- 
one else. 

What a wonderful image for all us 
swans or eagles or crows or sparrows who 
are trying to be ducks! I wondered, what if 
I were to listen ’til I heard my song? What 
if each of us moved to our own music, 
enjoying others’ melodies without trying 
to imitate them, knowing and feeling that 
we, too, have a song to sing? 

Much more than self-acceptance is at 
stake here, I think. The day I spent on that 
trans-Atlantic flight, reading “The Ugly 
Duckling” and then looking through my 
window at the flashing of the Northern 
Lights, I came to see the individuality of 
each one of us as an essential part of God's 
plan. 

Steven Kunes is a screenwiriter who recently 
moved from Malibu to Montecito, He has 
participated in the writing of such films as Rain 
Man, The Prince of Tides, Groundhog Day, 
Wag the Dog. Legally 
Blonde, Catch Me If 

You Can, and the 

upeoming Harry 
Potter and the 
Half-Blood 

Prince. 


“The Not-So-Ugly Duckling” 
by 


Steven Kunes 


Last month, prior to my departure from London after 
working on a movie, I received a last-minute invitation to 


teach a writing seminar in Denmark. At its close, the 








thirteen students and I made a literary pilgrimage to Hans 
Christian Andersen’s childhood home in Odense, where we 
followed the saga of the charity-school boy, son of a 
washerwoman and a shoemaker. In 1816, when Hans was just 
11, his father died. The scared youngster had to leave 
school and go to work ina factory, where he was mocked for 
his looks and his clumsiness. The lonely boy escaped into 
an imaginary world of emperors and mermaids and talking 


animals -- stories that would one day make him one of the 





best-loved authors of all time. 


At the end of the visit, the group had a surprise gift 





for me: a lavishly illustrated edition of Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales. Which is how, while flying home, I came to read the 


story of The Ugly Duckling for the first time as an adult. 

















You’1l certainly remember that the story is not about 


a duckling, but a cygnet. The little swan is “ugly” only 





because the adults in the duck yard expect it to look like 


the other hatchlings. The bigger birds pecked upon the 


poor “duckling” until he ran away. Then winter came and 





his little feet froze fast in the ice. I can still 











remember skipping straight to the ending, when in the 
spring the mistreated bird sees his own reflection in the 
water and beholds a glorious white swan. 


But now..how different it was! This time it wasn’t the 








antagonism of the other creatures that struck me. What I 





saw now was the far worse harm the cygnet had suffered by 
disliking himself. When some sparrows take flight at his 
approach, it’s “because I’m so ugly.” When the peasant who 


rescues him from the ice takes him home, it can’t be that 





someone likes him. Trying to escape, he upsets the milk 





and scatters the flour -- truly making himself unwelcome 


because he thinks he is. So it goes throughout the tale, 





as he judges himself inferior to a hen (he can’t cluck) and 


a cat (he can’t purr). He feels a secret yearning to swim 





and thrust his neck deep down into the water, but discounts 
his own instinct. 


What I was seeing with adult eyes in the little swan 








was, of course, myself -- and all of us who fall into the 








ruinous habit of measuring ourselves by someone else’s 
yardstick. What is it, I wondered, that makes some of us 


continually compare our own situation with other people’s 


“better” lives? Some early put-down by an authority 





figure? All of us experience this, yet I know many people 
who remain serenely themselves in spite of the disapproval 
of the duck yard. 


So what is their secret? During that same flight home 





I had the opportunity to re-watch “Chariots of Fire,” the 


Oscar-winning movie about the 1924 Olympics, where the 





great Scottish runner Eric Liddell won the gold in the 400- 





meter race. Throughout his grueling training, Liddell 


faces the solid disapproval of friends and family. 





Originally headed for missionary work in China, and 
sidetracked by his desire to run, he’s told repeatedly that 
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to take part in this “worldly” competition is to dishonor 
God. 


Liddell’s wonderful reply: “God made me fast and I 








aw 


feel his pleasure when I run. 
What a portrait of self-worth, I thought, without any 

trace of boastfulness. What if each of us could say of his 

or her own gift, “God made me..efficient, empathetic, good 


with figures, clever with my hands, musically inclined, 





artistic, whatever our talent, and I feel his pleasure when 





I use what he gave!” Not the pleasure of our teachers, 
perhaps, or our neighbors or associates, but the pleasure 


of the God who doesn’t make even two snowflakes alike. 


There’s an East African tribe that celebrates each 








person’s uniqueness even before conception. On the NPR 


radio program Sound & Spirit, Ellen Kushner describes how a 





woman wanting a baby goes off alone until she hears the 


child’s song. She teaches the song to her husband and they 





sing it together. The midwives in turn sing it during the 


birth. Throughout the person’s life, the song is sung for 








him or her at puberty, graduation, marriage and so on. At 
his or her death it’s sung once more -- and never again. 
The song can never belong to anyone else. 

What a wonderful image for all us swans or eagles or 
crows or sparrows who are trying to be ducks! I wondered. 
What if I were to listen till I heard my song? What if 


each of us moved to his or her own music, enjoying others’ 





melodies without trying to imitate them, knowing and 








feeling that we, too, have a song to sing? Much more than 


self-acceptance is at stake here, I think. The day I spent 





on that trans-Atlantic flight, reading The Ugly Duckling 





and then looking through my window at the flashing of the 
Northern Lights, I came to see the individuality of each 


one of us as an essential part of God’s plan. 


to prevent “mayhem and geno- 
cide” in Iraq. As he explained, “T 
would always reserve the right, ifI 
saw wholesale civilian slaughter, 
to intervene — hopefully in an 
international coalition.” 

Third, it’s hard not to fear for 
the future when the last decade 
has shown how easy it has been 
for politicians to walk away from a 
war effort, even if they voted to go 
to war. Consider that all four 
Democratic hopefuls in 2008, who 
were in the Senate during the 
2002 Iraq war vote — Joe Biden, 
Hillary Rodham Clinton, Chris 
Dodd and John Edwards — did 
vote to authorize the use of force 
in Iraq. Yet all four later 
renounced the war. All expected 
to pay a small political price for 
changing sides, even though the 
troops who lost their lives or limbs 
in combat can’t go back in time. 

In 2002, Mr. Obama found it 
easy to accuse Mr. Bush of send- 
ing U.S. troops to war in Iraq in 
order to “distract us from corpo- 
rate scandals and a stock market 
that has just gone through the 
worst month since the Great. 
Depression.” But in his speech 
Tuesday night, the president 
rightly noted: “There were patri- 
ots who supported this war, and 
patriots who opposed it.” 

Alas, there were opportunists 
on both sides as well. Note how 
many of the very peace activists 
who hounded Mr. Bush on the 
absolute immorality of the war in 
Iraq in particular have become 
largely silent with Mr. Obama at 
the helm. 
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Debra J. Saunders writes for the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 





Thomas D. 





November election, its passage seemed 
almost a foregone conclusion. 

Tax the approximately $12 billion pot 
industry in this state and you could col- 


lect $1.4 billion toward solving the state’s 
Elias budget deficit, not to mention helping 
out cash-strapped local governments. 
The author isa You would also take hundreds, maybe 
longtime thousands, of law enforcement officers 
observer of off the drug beat and allow them to go 
California. after “real criminals,” said supporters of 
politics. legalization. 


Since many surveys show that well 


fact, indications are there’s a strong pos- 
sibility this proposition could fail, just 
like a similar one did 38 years ago, in 
1972. 

The usually reliable Field Poll last 
month found that 48 percent of likely 
voters opposed legalization, while 
44 percent were in favor. That seems 
like a narrow margin, but ballot proposi- 
tions that trail several months before an 
election usually lose. Other recent sur- 
veys using live questioners yielded simi- 
lar results. 


sense of shame. 

A 6-month study by the nonpartisan 
Santa Monica-based Rand Drug Policy 
Research Center released at almost the 
same time as the poll results gives many 
clues about why they might feel shame 
about legalizing pot, even if they eventu- 
ally vote for it. 

The number of pot smokers in Califor- 
nia would rise significantly, the study 
concluded, but no one knows exactly 


Please see ELIAS on G4 


industry, that being the medical 
community that gives out marijuana 
recommendation letters and the 
network of collectives, may lose 
some business as some patients opt 
out of the medical marijuana sys- 
tem in order to use the drug without 
any requirement to have a letter or 
ID card. This same industry also 
may suffer to some extent from the 
anticipated fall in prices; some say 
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Lost & found: Solace in undocumented memories 


n October of last year, on a Friday the 

13th no jess, I lost virtually everything I 

own. Following my divorce, I rented two 

storage units where I placed all of my 

belongings, items that had been 
acquired over a lifetime. 





In just one 2-hour period Steven 
they were gone, mistak- Kanes 
enly auctioned offtoa 

stranger to whom my life’s 

treasures would prove TEN 
meaningless. A stranger Manteein 


with no forwarding 
address. 

How could I replace my first Teddy bear, 
the one placed in my crib by my grandmoth- 
er? What about the Popsicle-stick pencil 
holder I made in first grade, the one my father 
kept on his desk at work for decades? Or my 
old Cub Scout uniform? 

I would somehow have to obtain a duplicate 
college diploma, and perhaps a high school 
yearbook. But there would be no signatures in 
that yearbook. Nor would there be a replace- 


I could have kicked myself for not bringing a video camera, but 
my friend suggested otherwise... Freed from the demand to 
document what was happening, I could actually live it. 


ment for my grandfather's toolbox or the 
watch given to me by my dad on my bar mitz- 
vah. As a former resident of Malibu, I can 
recall hearing countless stories of those who 
“lost everything” when their homes were 
destroyed by fire. Now I know how they feel. 
Furniture can be replaced, and so can my 
extensive book collection. And thanks to the 
advances in technology, most of my old 
albums and CDs can be downloaded to an 
iPod at nominal cost. But that’s the least of it. 
Jam a Virgo. All my life I’ve spent catalogu- 
ing the adventures of myself and those 
around me. When I became a parent at age 26, 
my need to record everything and anything 
became even more pronounced. My ex-wife 
and I started early: As soon as we learned she 


| 


was pregnant, we began pouring over ratings 
of video cameras along with cribs and chang- 
ing tables. And while the furniture gathered 
dust in the nursery as we waited for the baby 
to arrive, the video camera was pressed into 
action. I filmed monthly belly profiles; shop- 
ping excursions for the baby were my favorite 
— pressing on crib mattresses, walking 
through forests of high chairs, pushing stroll- 
ers up and down aisles in baby stores. 

My son, Nathaniel, was “born” on Beta 
while my daughter Melanie’s entry into the 


world was captured on VHS seven years later. 


Since the birth of my children, I continued 
documenting their lives through scrapbooks, 
photos and video. Whatever my children’s 
roles have been in holiday programs, recitals 


and sporting events, my role has been as the 
official recorder and archivist of these adven- 
tures. You all know me: I am part of that elite 
herd in the back of the auditorium, holding 
devices aloft, alternately beaming smiles from 
the side of the camera and glancing back into 
the viewfinder to keep my kids in frame. 

Last Decetnber, just two months after losing 
the library of my children’s lives, I took a 
friend to see the holiday performance of “The 
Nutcracker,” in which my daughter Melanie, 
18, was portraying the Snow Queen. This 
would be the seventh time I’d see my daugh- 
ter in the same show; her first role was asa 
snowflake and she’d sit with the other begin- 
ners, waving her hands. Now, 3,400 classes 
later, she was the star. 

Melanie and I, like most any teenager and 
their father, had hit a rough patch. Who 
knows how she’d react to my showing up? 

Melanie’s mother told me our daughter 
would first appear from stage right and to be 
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regards itself.as entitled royalty. 


Bristol Palin will be competing on it 
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How losing everything’ can change perspective 
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certain not to miss her entrance. As 
ifthat was a possibility. My friend 
and I watched as Melanie took the 
stage, gliding effortlessly on point 
through a sea of snowflakes, her 
arms flowing ever so gently as she 
floated about, right to left, left to 
right, in front of thousands of specta- 
tors. 

My friend is no stranger to ballet, 
and both of us sat there transfixed on 
Melanie as she ended her 10-minute 
solo, center stage, her legs still flut- 
tering as the curtain fell slowly to the 
applause of everyone, I found myself 
crying, deeply moved, telling every- 
one around me: “That’s my daugh- 
ter.” 

I was so proud of Melanie. I knew 
what was coming, but not really. I 
had no idea she was so gifted. She 
had a quality of self-assurance I had 
never seen in her before. And cour- 
age I’ve certainly never had. She 
truly owned the stage. 

I could have kicked myself for not 
bringing a video camera, but my 
friend suggested otherwise: that not 
filming the show was what allowed 
me to have the unadulterated joy of 
this experience. Freed from the 
demand to document what was hap- 
pening, I could actually live it. 


All I could think of was how could 
lever replace all those so-called 
memories that were so foolishly lost 
with my storage items now gone. But 
then I got to thinking. The most vivid 
memories that come to mind involv- 
ing my two children are things I was 
unable to record. Moments that 
arrived unexpectedly, like when I 
found my son sobbing on the sofa as 
a 4-year old, watching the film 
“Benji,” as he tearfully explained, 
“He doesn’t have anyone to love 
him.” There was no video to capture 
it, but my memory of it is indelible, 
and recalling it still makes me catch 
my breath. 

The elation J experienced at my 
daughter’s performance can only be 
equaled by the sorrow I felt from 
realizing I did not really know my 
own children, at least not like I 
thought I did. There are many other 
such memories of my children that 
come to mind and they all have one 
thing in common: The most vivid 
ones were not part of my archive. 

Quantum physics posits that the 
essential nature of a phenomenon is 
changed by the act of measuring it, 
and I know this idea has applica- 
tions here. Our cameras come 
between us and what we document. 
How much of my children’s lives 
have I missed in my vain attempt to 
capture them for all time? 


It occurred to me that by not really 
knowing them from sharing the 
experiences of their lives, I was a 
stranger to my own children. 

From the night of “The Nutcrack- 
er,’ I resolved to get to know my son 
and daughter, without a lens to sepa- 
rate us. Yes, I bought some photo 
albums and have been filling them 
with copies of photos I'd send to my 
parents over the years. I also 
recently purchased a digital camera 
and a video camera with a tripod. I 
am determined to take a class to 
become expert at these devices, for 
there are many future events to doc- 
ument. 

My daughter is now a student at 
Berkeley and my son is a happily 
married 27-year-old with children in 
his future. My grandchildren. 

’ There will be so many important 
events coming up: my daughter’s 
graduation from college, her wed- 
ding, her first house. My son’s first 
child, pre-school shows, family trips, 
kid’s birthday parties, you name it. I 
am ready and will not miss out ona 
single opportunity to truly experi- 
ence these events, which will no 
doubt be digitally photographed, 
recorded in both audio and video, 
and uploaded to the Web for all the 
world to see. 

How much of it by me remains to 
be seen. 


Will Say that tnere are very 
respected individuals and groups 
on each side of the issue, including 
Mothers Against Drunk Drivers who 
oppose it, and Law Enforcement 
Against Prohibition and the Ameri- 
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how much because no one knows either what the tax 
might be on an ounce of cannabis or the level of tax 
evasion that might ensue. 

(Another unknown: Would Republicans who have 
taken a ‘“no-new-taxes” pledge make an exception for a 
pot levy?) 

For sure, the report says, marijuana prices would 
drop sharply, just like the price of liquor after Prohibi- 
tion. An 80 percent drop is a strong possibility, the 
report said. 

This, too, would have tax implications. The estimates 
of about $1.4 billion in tax revenues after legalization 
are based on current prices, which often top $300 per 
ounce. 

One more factor with probable heavy tax implica- 
tions: The proposed new law would allow cannabis cul- 
tivation by anyone. It’s unclear whether home gardens 
could be taxed, or how a tax collector might learn about 
any individual garden. Also unclear: what drug cartel 
operators of the many indoor hydroponic farms and 
large marijuana gardens in California’s national forests 
might do. 

All this, of course, begs the real question about legal- 
ization: What damage could it do? This country, as ini- 
tiative sponsors note, already has more pot smokers 
than any other, despite current enforcement efforts. 

While Proposition 19 specifically allows state and 
local governments to retain bans on bringing pot to 
schools or peddling it there and lets them keep laws 
against driving under its influence, there’s nothing to 
prevent the kind of general malaise of which the Har- 
vard University Mental Health Letter warned in its 
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values freedom ot choice, 1m not 
ready to resume prohibition of alco- 
hol. Although I find nothing at all 
about tobacco that gives it any 
social value, I guess folks should 
have that choice, too. ter. 
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vote on is’a step In the rignt airec- 
tion. It’s too bad the state Legisla- 
ture left this in the hands of the 
signature-gatherers instead of 
enacting a law that would work bet- 


April issue. 

“The psychiatric risks are well documented,” the 
journal said. “They include addiction, anxiety and psy- 
chosis.” 

Just what California needs: More anxious, psychotic 
pot smokers. 

Nobody is quite sure why, but these kinds of fears 
and questions may be more prevalent among minority 
voters than whites. The Field survey found that while 
white likely voters support the measure, it is heavily 
opposed by Asians, Latinos and African-Americans. 
Could this be because the drug culture is viewed least 
romantically by those it damages most? 

‘Field also found women oppose legalization by a 
9 percent margin while males are evenly divided. 

Did lying by voters who fear being exposed as pro- 
drug somehow influence the live poll findings? Maybe, 
but Field poll director Mark DiCamillo has often talked 
about how he and other pollsters compensate for the 
inevitable component of lies by responders. But this is 
no ordinary issue: The results of automated polls like 
those run by Survey USA suggest that pot may spur far 
more than the normal amount of prevarication. 

The pot initiative is also hurt by its own vagueness: It 
leaves all regulation up to cities and states while spell- 
ing out very few details. The past is full of inequitable 
laws enacted to “clarify” what the voters meant after 
they passed initiatives like the 1978 Proposition 13 
property tax cuts and the Proposition 65 clean water 
initiative of 1986. 

All of which makes the fate of Proposition 19 as 
uncertain as any proposition ever has been. For sure, if 
this one loses, it will not be by nearly as large a margin 
as the 2-1 defeat suffered by the state’s previous 
attempt at legalizing marijuana. 
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“Lost & Found” 
by 
Steven Kunes 


(1020 words) 


Last October, on Friday the 13th no less, I lost virtually 


everything I own. 


Following my divorce, I rented two storage units where I 
placed all of my belongings, items that had been acquired 
over a lifetime. In just one two-hour period they were 


gone, mistakenly auctioned off to a stranger to whom my 





life’s treasures would prove meaningless. A stranger with 


no forwarding address. 


How could I replace my first Teddy bear? It was placed in 


my crib by my grandmother. Or the popsicle-stick pencil 








holder I made in first grade, the one my father kept on his 
desk at work? My Cub Scout uniform? I could perhaps get 


another copy of my high school yearbook, but not with 








Signatures. Nor would there be a replacement for my 
grandfather’s toolbox, or the watch Dad gave me on my Bar 


Mitzvah. 


But that’s the least of it. 


I am the quintessential Virgo, who has spent his life 
cataloging the adventures of myself and those around me. 
When I became a parent at age 26, my need to record 
everything became even more pronounced. My ex-wife and I 
started early: As soon as we learned she was pregnant, we 
began poring over ratings of video cameras along with 
bassinets and changing tables. Even as the furniture 
gathered dust in the nursery waiting for the infant to 
arrive, the video camera was pressed into action. I filmed 
monthly belly profiles; shopping excursions for the baby 
were my favorite-there we were poking crib mattresses, 
walking through forests of high-chairs, pushing strollers 


up and down aisles in baby stores. 


My son, Nathaniel, was “born” on Beta while my daughter 


Melanie’s entry into the world was captured on VHS, and I 





continued documenting their lives in video, photos, and 
scrapbooks. Whatever their roles in holiday recitals or 
sporting events, my role has been official recorder and 
archivist. You all know me: I am part of that little herd 


in the back of the auditorium, alternately beaming smiles 


from the side of the camera and glancing back into the 


viewfinder to keep my kids in frame. 


My parents had a movie camera. Yet the assembled Super-8 
reels from my childhood fit into one shoebox. Contrast this 


with cassettes from my first Betacam spilling out of boxes 





in my storage unit. Some are—were—labeled “First Steps,” 
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“Eating Peas,” “First Haircut,” “Dancing with Grandpop 
Chuck,” “First Day of School,” “First Haircut,” “Montessori 


Graduation,” “Ice Skating,” and the like. In later years, 





they were simply dated. My fantasy for retirement involved 


learning how to use editing software to create coherent 








rolls from all that footage. Also, when my kids were born, 








there was no Internet; all the world has yet to really know 


my children. 


Last December, just two months after losing the library of 
my children’s lives, I went to see a holiday performance of 


“The Nutcracker” in which my 18-year-old daughter Melanie 





was portraying the Snow Queen. This would be the seventh 
time I would see my daughter in “The Nutcracker.” Her first 
role was as a snowflake. Now, 3100 classes later, she was 


the star. 


In the theatre lobby, it occurred to me that this was the 


first event where I didn’t bring my video camera—the one I 





no longer had. This thought was interrupted more than once 
by a few parents who approached me prior to the 
performance. Did I know how talented my daughter was? What 
professional ballet company has she chosen? Did she have an 


agent? 


Melanie’s mother alerted me that our daughter would first 
appear from stage right. I watched as Melanie took the 
stage, in front of thousands of spectators, gliding 
effortlessly on point. I sat transfixed as she ended her 


10-minute solo, center stage, her legs still fluttering as 





the curtain fell, slowly, to the applause of everyone. I 
found myself crying, deeply moved, telling everyone around 


me, “That’s my daughter!” 


I could have kicked myself for not bringing a video camera. 


But the friend I was with suggested otherwise: that not 





filming the show was what allowed me to have the 


unadulterated joy of this experience. Freed from the demand 





to document what was happening, I could actually live it. 


How I could never replace all those so-called memories that 
were so foolishly lost with my storage items? But then I 
got to thinking. The most vivid memories that come to mind 


involving my two children are things that I was unable to 





record. Moments that arrived unexpectedly, like when I 
found my son sobbing on the sofa as a four-year old, 


watching the film Benji, tearfully explaining, “He doesn’t 





have anyone to love him.” No video captured it, but the 
memory is indelible. Recalling it still makes me catch my 


breath. 


The elation I experienced at my daughter’s performance can 





only be equaled by the sorrow I felt from realizing I did 


not really know my own children, at least not like I 





thought I did. Many other such memories of my children 
surfaced, and they all had one thing in common: The most 


vivid ones were not archived. 


Quantum physics posits that the essential nature of a 
phenomenon is changed by the act of measuring it, and I 
believe this idea has applications here. Our cameras come 
between us and what we document. How much of my children’s 
lives have I missed in my vain attempt to capture them for 


all time? 


Yes, I have bought some albums, and have been filling them 
with copies of photos I’d sent to my parents over the 


years. I also recently purchased a video camera with a 





tripod. There are so many important events coming up: my 
daughter’s graduation from UC Berkeley, her wedding, her 
first house. My 27-year-old son’s first child -- 
grandchildren! -- preschool performances, family trips, 
birthday parties. All these wonderful events will no doubt 
be digitally photographed, recorded in both audio and 
video, and uploaded to the web for all the world to see -- 


how much of it by me remains to be seen. 
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“Next Season on Survivor” 
by 


Steven Kunes 


Have you heard about the next planned "Survivor" show? 
businessmen and three businesswomen will be dropped in 
elementary school classroom for one school year. Each 
businessperson will be provided with a copy of his/her 
district's curriculum, and a class of 20-25 students. 





Three 
an 


school 


Each class will have a minimum of five learning-disabled 
children, three with A.D.H.D., one gifted child, and two who 








speak limited English. Three students will be labeled 
severe behavior problems. 


Each businessperson must complete lesson plans at least 
days in advance, with annotations for curriculum objec 
modify, organize or create their materials accordingly 
will be required to teach students, handle misconduct, 











with 


t three 
Lives, and 
. They 
implement 





technology, document attendance, write referrals, correct 
homework, make bulletin boards, compute grades, complete report 
cards, document benchmarks, communicate with parents, and 
arrange parent conferences. They must also stand in their 








doorway between class changes to monitor the hallways. 


In addition, they will complete fire drills, tornado drills, and 











Code Red drills for shooting attacks each month. 


They must attend workshops, faculty meetings, and attend 





curriculum development meetings. They must also tutor 














students 


who are behind and strive to get their two non-English-speaking 


children proficient enough to take the SOLS tests. If 
sick or having a bad day, they must not let it show. 





Each day they must incorporate reading, writing, math, 


they are 


science, 


and social studies into the program. They must maintain 
discipline and provide an educationally stimulating environment 














to motivate students at all times. If all students do 
to cooperate, work, or learn, the teacher will be held 
responsible. 








The businesspeople will only have access to the public 


not wish 


golf 


course on the weekends, but with their new salary, they will not 
be able to afford it. There will be no access to vendors who 


want to take them out to lunch, and lunch will be limited to 

thirty minutes, which is not counted as part of their workday. 
The businesspeople will be permitted to use a student restroom, 
as long as another survival candidate can supervise their class. 








If the copier is operable, they may make copies of necessary 
materials before, or after, school. However, they cannot 
surpass their monthly limit of copies. The businesspeople must 
continually advance their education, at their expense, and on 
their own time. 


The winner of this “Season of Survivor” will be allowed to 
return to their job. 
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No forwarding address: Remember 


n June 1993, my family moved to a gated 

community in Santa Barbara, where we 

immediately began to receive mail 

intended for the previous owner. | 

Although the Epstein family had moved 
less than a mile away, the 


forwarding of their mail Steven 
often eluded the. U.S. Post Kunes 
Office, thus necessitating ena 
a mail run to theirnew The author is a 
oe least once a writer who lives 
mon ; ; 
Most of the mail was Cea 
addressed to Jacob 


Epstein who, 11 years later when his 18th 
birthday arrived, became awfully popular. 
The U.S. Navy wanted him. “Before you 
find your place in the world, maybe you 
should see it first,” it urged. A local men’s 


wear shop offered him 50 percent off a tuxedo 


package for high school graduation. A razor 
company sent him a free razor, hoping, I sup- 


pose, to make a lifelong customer outofhim. — 


The pain over losing his son still rests front and center on his face. 
Perhaps this has been compounded by the fact that years after his 
death, letters addressed to Jacob still found their way into our mailbox. 


Their only miscalculation was that J acob 
didn’t shave. Nor was it likely that any of the 
armed forces would gain Jacoh’s services. 
And he certainly wouldn’t graduate from 
Santa Barbara High School. 

Jacob, you see, had died in January 1993. 
He was only 7 yearsold when acancerous _ 
brain tumor stole him from his family and the 
world. 

I got to know Jacob’s father, Richard 
Epstein, fairly well throughout the years, and 
the pain over losing his son still rests front 

and center on his face. Perhaps this has been 
compounded by the fact that years after his 
death, letters addressed to J acob still found 
their way into our mailbox. 


Bo ee 


Early on, I was driven almost to tears by 
these inducements for Richard’s son to attend 
a ritzy local private school or to sample a par- 
ticular snack cake. I knew if I dropped off 
Jacob’s mail to his parents’ new home that his 
mother would be devastated by such mail 
addressed to her first child. 

Although Jacob was not my son, I still found 
it quite difficult not to take these mailings 
personally. In the months surrounding Jake’s 
18th birthday, I had to throw out dozens of 
solicitation letters. How galling it was to 
receive envelopes with bright colors and bold 
lettering urging him to have professional high 
school graduation pictures taken, to consider 
a particular limousine service for prom night 


— 
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Periodic mailings Keep 
memory of boy alive 
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then inform you of what other 
license plates belonged to that 
address. Word is he also loved the 
50 states and could rattle them off 
in alphabetical order. 

Another of Jake’s games was to 
spell state names such as Califor- 
nia — backward. So, knowing that, I 
can almost imagine him receiving 
these solicitation letters from all 
over the country and delighting in 

_their return addresses. But he’d 
likely have no interest in the con- 
tents. 

The direct-mail campaign aimed 
at a dead son is just one of many 
trials the parents of deceased chil- 
dren must face. As if years’ worth of 
mail weren’t enough, a few years 
back I watched the 6 o’clock news 
in horror, to see a story about van- 
dals who had knocked over tomb- 
stones at a local cemetery; one of 
them belonged to Jacob Epstein. 
There it was, the toppled grave- 
stone, laying flat on the ground. 

I read another story in the Los 
Angeles Times recently. According 
to the Social Security Administra- 
tion, “Jacob” has been the most 
common baby boy’s name in Amer- 


ica each year since 1999 — I won- 
der if this irony is not lost on his 
parents. 

The mail addressed to Jacob has 
slowed recently, according to the 
new owners of my (and formerly 
Jacob’s) old home, but some still 
trickles in. As summer approaches, 
Jacob usually gets a few feelers 
from temp agencies looking to hiré 
college kids on summer break. Or, 
ironically, an offer for low-cost life 
insurance. But that’s about it. 

I doubt his parents are looking 
forward to Jacob’s 21st birthday, 
with offers of credit cards, loans 
and invitations to try this brand of 
beer or some highland single-malt - 
scotch that are sure to find their 
way into their mailbox.. 

Where will it end, I wonder? On 
his 50th birthday, will he receive a 
solicitation from AARP? 

I imagine that as the parent of a 
dead son, you try, desperately, to 
keep his memory alive. You beam 
inside when people tell you that 
they remember him and that he 
was anice boy. 

Jacob has been gone for a long 
time. I am sad to say I never actu- 
ally met the little boy who once 
lived in my home. The advertisers, 
however, will never forget Jacob 
Epstein. And neither will I. 


“No Forwarding Address” 
by 


Steven Kunes 


In June of 1993, my family moved to a gated community 





in Santa Barbara where we immediately began to receive mail 





intended for the previous owner. Although the Epstein 
family had moved less than a mile away, the forwarding of 


their mail often eluded the U.S. Post Office, thus 





necessitating a “mail run” to their new home at least once 
a month. 


Most of the mail was addressed to Jacob Epstein who, 





eleven years later when his eighteenth birthday arrived, 


became awfully popular. The U.S. Navy wanted him. “Before 





you find your place in the world, maybe you should see it 





first,” it urged. A local menswear shop offered him fifty 
percent off a tuxedo package for high school graduation. A 
razor company sent him a free razor, hoping, I suppose, to 
make a lifelong customer out of him. Their only 


miscalculation was that Jacob didn’t shave. Nor was it 








likely that any of the armed forces would gain Jacob’s 
services. And he certainly wouldn’t graduate from Santa 


Barbara High School. Jacob, you see, had died in January 


of 1993. He was only 7 years old when a cancerous brain 
tumor stole him from his family and the world. 
I got to know Jacob’s father, Richard Epstein, fairly 


well throughout the years and the pain over losing his son 











still rests front and center on his face. Perhaps this has 


been compounded by the fact that years after his death, 





letters addressed to Jacob still found their way into our 
mailbox. Early on, I was driven almost to tears by these 
inducements for Richard’s son to attend a ritzy local 
private school or to sample a particular snack cake. I 
knew if I dropped off Jacob’s mail to his parent’s new 
home, that his mother would be devastated by such mail 
addressed to her first child. 

Although Jacob was not my son, I still found it quite 


difficult not to take these mailings personally. In the 





months surrounding Jake’s eighteenth birthday, I had to 





throw out dozens of solicitation letters. How galling it 








was to receive envelopes with bright colors and bold 
lettering urging him to have professional high school 
graduation pictures taken, to consider a particular 
limousine service for prom night or to make sure not to 
drink and drive. 

As it turns out, my daughter’s first-grade teacher had 


also taught Jacob. She informed me that Jacob began to 


read before his third birthday, and that he was doing long 
division and double-column multiplication in his head when 
he was 5 years old. When Jacob died, one of my neighbors 
Simply said, “I thought he would cure cancer.” 

I learned a lot about the boy whose brief life was 
spent in my home. Like many children, Jacob loved the 
alphabet and numbers. Unlike others, he had a photographic 
memory and was capable of prodigious cerebral feats ata 
young age. One of his 4-year-old games was to memorize the 


license plate numbers of every car on our street -- and we 





lived on a fairly long street. Apparently, Jake could see 
a car coming down the block and tell you, without 


hesitation, what number house it was going to pull into. 





He would then proceed to inform you of what other license 

















plates belonged to that address. Word is that he also 





loved the 50 states and could rattle them off in 
alphabetical order. Another of his games was to spell 
state names such as California -- backward. So, knowing 


that, I can almost imagine him receiving these solicitation 





letters from all over the country and delighting in their 








return addresses. But he would likely have no interest in 
the contents. 
The direct-mail campaign aimed at a dead son is just 


one of many trials the parents of deceased children must 


face. As if years’ worth of mail weren’t enough, a few 
years back I watched the 6 o’clock news in horror, to see a 


story about vandals who had knocked over tombstones at a 





local cemetery; one of them belonged to Jacob Epstein. 
There it was, the toppled gravestone, laying flat on the 
ground. 


I read another story in the Los Angeles Times 








recently. According to the Social Security Administration, 





“Jacob” has been the most common baby boy’s name in America 
each year since 1999 -- I wonder if this irony is not lost 
on his parents. 

The mail addressed to Jacob has slowed recently, 
according to the new owners of my (and formerly Jacob’s) 


old home, but some still trickles in. As summer 














approaches, Jacob usually gets a few feelers from temp 
agencies looking to hire college kids on summer break. Or, 
ironically, an offer for low-cost life insurance. But 


that’s about it. 





I doubt his parents are looking forward to Jacob’s 215+ 


birthday, with offers of credit cards, loans and 








invitations to try this brand of beer or some highland 














Ssingle-malt scotch that are sure to find their way into 





their mailbox. 


Where will it end, I wonder? On his 50*® birthday, 
will he receive a solicitation from AARP? 
I imagine that as the parent of a dead son you try, 


desperately, to keep his memory alive. You beam inside 





when people tell you that they remember him and that he was 
a nice boy. 

Jacob has been gone for a long time. I am sad to say 
that I never actually met the little boy who once lived in 
my home. The advertisers, however, will never forget Jacob 


Epstein. And neither will I. 
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Saving my dog, Rosie: No price was too high 


n 1998, I paid $11,000 in veterinary bills 

for my dog, Rosie. I've been hesitant to 

tell friends about this expenditure, which 

I know seems extravagant, but after hear- 

ing a radio financial guru answer ques- 
tions from two callers about 
tapping their 401(k)-accounts 
for veterinary bills, I realized 
I am not alone. 

I knew about soaring 
human medical costs from all 
the news on health care poli- 
cy, but I was not fully aware 
of how the same wonderful 
but costly technologies for prolonging human 
life also are revolutionizing veterinary care. 

American pet guardians spend more than 
$20 billion annually on health care for their 
furry pals. Our pets now have access to many of 
the same restorative medical treatments as do. 
humans. Dogs with ticker problems may qual- 
ify for a $3,000 pacemaker. A guardian of a cat 
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Today, I'm one of many who think that higher mammals are 
self-conscious, spiritual creatures. How can an animal have no soul 
when it runs to the door, excited the minute you come home, 
and cries the moment you leave? 


with renal failure may opt for a feline kidney 
transplant, at about $8,000. 

The question is, how far down the roadof 
high-tech vet care would our pets want us to 
take them? Humans understand medical treat- 
ments are necessary to enhance and prolong 
life. But would our pets, having no concept of 
death, want to endure the same medical proce- 
dures that most humans would choose? [had 
to act as if knew. 

Rosie and I fell into the vortex of advanced 
veterinary medicine when she developed a 
statistically rare soft-tissue disorder associated 


with the Leptospirosis vaccine. 


oe : 


a hans 


She’d wandered into my life four years earli- 
er, an abandoned cocker spaniel and labrador 
mix. I’d just lost my cat to kidney disease and 
wasn’t ready for another pet, much less a stray. 
But Rosie had a remarkable personality radiat- 
ing from brown eyes that were almost human. 


“T think you got George Burns reincarnated,” 


declared my long-time vet, noting Rosie’s 
remarkable attentiveness to humans as she 
gave Rosie her first vaccinations. “Sometimes 
they find you, not vice versa.” 

Several years later, a cancerous lump was 
discovered at the injection site of her vaccina- 
tions. The local vets removed it, then seemed 
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unsure what to do next. I began my own exten- 
sive research. A friend pointed me to a profes- 
sional veterinary website devoted to research 
on vaccine-induced cancer, but its conclusions 
were grim: a 200-day average survival period. 
The best possible cure: amputation. 

I had to choose between mutilating Rosie or 
leaving her at high risk of premature death. I'd 
seen cancer relentlessly stalk and kill humans. 
I made mychoice — our ciate I hoped Rosie 
would agree. 

After pre-surgery screenings, Rosie’s rear 
left leg was amputated at a California veteri- 
nary cancer center. The cost was about $4,300. 
She rebounded just fine, onlyto be struck two 
months later by severe pancreatitis — a poten- 
tially lethal affliction that required extensive 
diagnostic tests and a one-week stay in inten- 
sive care. She also needed round-the-clock 
medications, including an expensive anti- 
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_ Saving a pet worth every penny ~ 


Continued from Page G1 


emetic drug originally developed 
for humans undergoing chemother- 
apy. 

The bill was $3,200. A second, 
less severe attack about two 
months later cost an additional 
$1,250, and follow-up visits and 
medications racked up $2,200. 

“That’s what credit cards are 
for,” I joked while preauthorizing 
treatment. But an agent from my 
bank called the day Rosie came 
home. “Is this ‘veterinary services’ 
charge for real?” he asked. 

I can understand the investiga- 
tor’s incredulity. Iam a well-paid, 
single screenwriter with a flexible 
work schedule that was much 
needed: When she-came home, 
Rosie required monitoring and 
multiple medications for several 
weeks. I had to wonder how poor 
families with fixed budgets and 
work schedules cope with such 
matters. How do parents tell their 
children they can’t afford to treat 
their beloved pet? And how do vets 
deal with clients who refuse to pay 
much of anything for a sick pet, 
perhaps requesting euthanasia for 
an otherwise healthy animal? 

I admit sometimes questioning 
the reality of spending $11,000 on 
my dog when there are greater 


human needs. I am fully aware that 
Rosie is not a person, but I have to 
believe that as a society, we’re a 
long way from 17th-century French 
philosopher Rene Descartes, who 
claimed that animals have no right 
to humane treatment because they 
have no souls. 

Today, I’m one of many who 
think that higher mammals are 
self-conscious, spiritual creatures. 
How can an animal have no soul 
when it runs to the door, excited 
the minute you come home, and 
cries the moment you leave? How 
can an animal have no soul when it 
growls at a stranger who it thinks is 
threatening its owner, barks to 
alert you of a fire, licks the wound 
of an injured child, or jumps into | 
your bed when it’s scared of the 
thunder? 

Do I have doubts about Rosie’s 
extensive, expensive treatments? 
Sometimes, mainly insofar as they 
caused her pain. But as I watched 
her romp around the house, those 
doubts faded and dissolved alto- 
gether, because Rosie did in fact 
beat that 200-day average prognosis 
by almost eight years. 

I would like to think I was a good 
owner for Rosie; she brought me 
and many other people a great deal 
of happiness during her time here 
on Earth, and I believe my soul is 
richer for having had Rosie in my 
life. 


Saving My Dog Rosie: Why No Price Was Too High 


by 


Steven Kunes 


In 1998 I paid $11,000 in veterinary bills for my dog, 





Rosie. I’ve been hesitant to tell friends about this 
expenditure, which I know seems extravagant. But after hearing a 
radio financial guru answer questions from two callers about 
tapping their 401(k) accounts for veterinary bills, I realized I 
am not alone. 

I knew about soaring human medical costs from all the news 


on health-care policy. But I was not fully aware of how the same 





wonderful but costly technologies for prolonging human life are 


also revolutionizing veterinary care. American pet guardians 





spend more than $20 billion annually on health care for their 
furry pals. Our pets now have access to many of the same 
restorative medical treatments as do humans. Dogs with ticker 
problems may qualify for a $3,000 pacemaker. A guardian of a cat 
with renal failure may opt for a feline kidney transplant, at 
about $8,000. 

The question is, how far down the road of high-tech vet 


care would our pets want us to take them? Humans understand 





that medical treatments are necessary to enhance and prolong 


life. But would our pets, having no concept of death, want to 





ndure the same medical procedures that most humans would 
choose? I had to act as if I knew. 


Rosie and I fell into the vortex of advanced veterinary 








medicine when she developed a statistically rare soft-tissue 
disorder associated with the Leptospirosis vaccine. She’d 
wandered into my life 4 years earlier, an abandoned Cocker 


Spaniel and Labrador mix. I’d just lost my cat to kidney disease 





and wasn’t ready for another pet, much less a stray. But Rosie 





had a remarkable personality radiating from brown eyes that were 
almost human. 

“T think you got George Burns reincarnated,” declared my 
long-time vet, noting Rosie’s remarkable attentiveness to humans 
as she gave Rosie her first vaccinations. “Sometimes they find 
you, not vice versa.” 

Several years later, a cancerous lump was discovered at the 
injection site of her vaccinations. The local vets removed it, 
then seemed unsure about what to do next. I began my own 


extensive research. A friend pointed me to a professional 





veterinary website devoted to research on vaccine-induced 
cancer, but its conclusions were grim: a 200-day average 
survival period. The best possible cure: amputation. 

I had to choose between mutilating Rosie or leaving her at 


high risk of premature death. I’d seen cancer relentlessly stalk 
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and kill humans. I made my choice -- our choice. I hoped Rosie 
would agree. 
After pre-surgery screenings, Rosie’s rear left leg was 


amputated at a California veterinary cancer center. The cost was 





about $4,300. She rebounded just fine, only to be struck two 


months later by severe pancreatitis -- a potentially lethal 








affliction that required extensive diagnostic tests and a one- 


week stay in intensive care. She also needed round-the-clock 





medications -—- including an expensive anti-emetic drug 
originally developed for humans undergoing chemotherapy. The 
bill was $3,200. A second, less severe attack about two months 
later cost an additional $1,250, and follow-up visits and 
medications racked up $2,200. 


“That’s what credit cards are for,” I joked while 








preauthorizing treatment. But an agent from my bank called the 
day Rosie came home. “Is this ‘veterinary services’ charge for 
real?” he asked. 

I can understand the investigator’s incredulity. I ama 
well-paid, single screenwriter with a flexible work schedule 
that was much needed: when she came home, Rosie required 
monitoring and multiple medications for several weeks. I could 
not help but wondering how poor families with fixed budgets and 


work schedules cope with such matters. How do parents tell their 





children that they cannot afford to treat their beloved pet? 
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And how do vets deal with clients who refuse to pay much of 
anything for a sick pet, perhaps requesting euthanasia for an 
otherwise healthy animal? 


I admit sometimes questioning the reality of spending 





$11,000 on my dog when there are greater human needs. I am fully 
aware that Rosie is not a person. But I have to believe that as 
a society, we’re a long way from 17th-century French philosopher 


Rene Descartes, who claimed that animals have no right to humane 








treatment because they have no souls. Today, I’m one of many who 





think that higher mammals are self-conscious, spiritual 





creatures. How can an animal have no soul when it runs to the 
door, excited the minute you come home, and cries the moment you 


leave? How can an animal have no soul when it growls at a 





stranger who it thinks is threatening its owner, barks to alert 
you of a fire, licks the wound of an injured child, or jumps 


into your bed when it’s scared of the thunder? 








Do I have doubts about Rosie’s extensive, expensive 


treatments? Sometimes -- mainly insofar as they caused her 








pain. But as I watched her romp around the house, those doubts 


faded and dissolved altogether, because Rosie did in fact beat 





that 200-day average prognosis by almost 8 years. I would like 











to think I was a good owner for Rosie; she brought me and many 


other people a great deal of happiness during her time here on 


earth, and I believe my soul is richer for having had Rosie in 


my life. 
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bi tia See eo just oe es as a. ee nee on oe Sue 
_ -bwo- rected show on television, “ Family Tres,” and my agent _ 
Ss delivered that short instruch'on to oe +e Sam Stmon, one 
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ond Will would become my Family For +he. next ibe ears 
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and, +hanKs +o re-runs, Sor the rest of my \rfe- 
__ Sam _never did show He wes in New York visiting 
__his family, but out came Art Greenberg, ot] 375 pounds 
of him, t+he delif owner. He was carrying a box, which he. 
ee +o Michael, one of the senior writers. 
____ sn side +he box were seven large T-shirts with an 
pe on the Front, ond seven oS +runKs which could _ 
be worn liKe hots. ae 
Act read of Bree yeote in which we were fae thet eae 
| s for us +o put on the shirts, then attach the elephawt _ 
: ee +o our heads, and +hen +o reach inte +he box and — 
each se whot -+urned out +o be ¢ brown, gee ece of _ 
elephart pe 
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We spent several hours +het doy 1” Acts, but Far 
less ran -+he 16 hours an elephant Spends ov. an average 
meal. As we were gerbing te Know one another, we 
__ Wondered §£ other weicthing, staffs had had simi ler Fins _ 

meetings. ) 





Sam Symer, SUT pr se Sut prise, wes an elephant | 
_a<freienade whe believed that the more we learned about 
he Familial traits of African and Asian eleph ants, 
+he beHer equipped wed be +o write co medy o bout +he 

Americon Family. “The social circle of the female __ 

_ elephant does pot end with the small fami Drea a 

—_Sam_pointed out during our Yirst in-person meeting. 

—T howe since learned that the female elephants = 

_Afe also invelves interaction with ether fami lies, clans, 

___and subpopulations — suchas young comedy writers. 
ow a aT, each episode et “Famtly Ties” cost BLA 
million, “fan 22GB minutes, 38 seconds, aired in 173 

markets, and was seen by 65 million viewers. <n its 
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Equally impertant, the average elephant has a 
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LeeKing bocK, Tre come +o realize +hat+ my werk 
with Sam Stmen on “fami ly Tres” was the most setis- 
Lying and content time of my Site. Every-+hing Tc 
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_in_+he timing of my own speech, 
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__+he resonant vibrations. 
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he passed oway this week. 
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“Teacher, Teacher!” 


by 


Steven Kunes 


It is said that teaching is the profession that creates 
all other professions. That’s a beautiful compliment for a 
job that often does not receive the respect one would 
predict given all of the platitudes bestowed upon teachers. 
“God bless you!” “What a noble profession” and “I couldn’t 
do it, but thank goodness there are people like you out 
there” are just a few that they receive. 


Many teachers didn’t attend college with the intention 
of becoming one; often, they worked in a related profession 
before realizing they could be more influential working with 
young people before they became a statistic. Many even 
believed their teaching careers would be temporary and lead 
to other things. 


Teachers are constantly asked, “How long do you think 
you'll teach?” They are asked whether they have 
administrative or even political aspirations. But when one 
year becomes two, then three, etc., some friends actually 
question their sanity. Surely they won’t want to remain a 
lowly classroom teacher, their friends will insinuate, as ele de 
teaching is a stop-gap job. 


Unfortunately, too many people view teaching as a 
fallback, as insurance, something stable to get them from 
their last corporate layoff to the next higher-paying job. 
If those types of comments aren’t demeaning enough, teachers 
get to experience remarks about their “cream puff” schedule. 
This reminds me of a remark a veteran teacher once made to 
me: “If a teacher tells you he or she is done with their 
work anytime before 7 p.m., they are lying or they aren’t 
doing their job.” What is sad about that statement is that 
it is not only true, it’s sometimes an understatement. 

Eight or nine o’clock can be more like it, after a day that 
began at five or six a.m. 


Summers off? Think again. Teachers who truly aspire 
+6 make their mark and contribute only their very best to 
our nation’s future enroll in summer training courses and 
continue their education in a constant pursuit to perfect 
their erart. Tt is a profession of 1ifeleng learning. ina 
continually changing world, it’s not only advised but 
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imperative that they never cease to improve and devour each 
new piece of research that reveals to them some small piece 
of the education puzzle. 





Contrary to popular opinion, teachers are not paid 
year-round; they are paid only for the days they work, which 
is why many are forced to obtain employment during the 
summer. In addition, I have yet to meet a teacher who 
hasn’t spent his or her own money to supplement the limited 
classroom supplies provided by their school. Often this 
amounts to hundreds of dollars each year. If that weren’t 
enough, many teachers have brought in clothing for their 
underprivileged students and paid for their class trips. 


“Don’t you get bored doing the same thing each day?” is 
another guestion they get a lot. In truth, it’s a teacher’s 
windfall if any two given class periods are identical and 
flow according to the lesson plan, let alone an entire day 
or more. What many people don’t understand is that teachers 
are working with wiggling, chatting children with varied 
needs. Kids are not robots who perform exactly as directed 
without exception. 


Teachers are not on autopilot -- they make hundreds of 
decisions each day while working hard to produce a quality 
product that provides each student with what he or she needs 
and deserves. Teaching isn’t simply perching at a lectern 
and pontificating to eager, hungry minds; it’s being an 
educator, a mentor, a parent, a nurse, a social worker, a 
friend, a diplomat and an expert on the curriculum. {In 
short, they are multi-faceted professionals. 


After all of the long hours, grueling days, mountains 
of paperwork, emotional exhaustion and misperceptions about 
the profession that they dearly love and would trade for no 
other, teachers continue to pour themselves into their work 
because it’s too important not to. How can they not give 
all of themselves, their intellect and their talents to this 
work? After all, it is their current students whom we will 
be voting for in a future presidential election, who will 
care for us when we’re ill and who will educate our 
grandchildren. 


Notice I’ve said nothing about increasing teacher’s 
pay, improving benefits or strong-arming uninvolved (yet 
know-it-all) parents. Though those are all valid topics, 
they are not any more important than the need to increase an 
emergency medical technician’s near minimum-wage 
compensation. What can easily be increased in education is 
the value placed upon the service that teachers provide to 


oe 


society. So the next time it’s tempting to quiz a teacher 
about why they’re not doing something more lucrative or 
supposedly more challenging with their talents, rib them 
about what is perceived to be a workday designed for the 
golf eourse OF == Worst of ali =—- liken their job to a 
teenage babysitter’s, why not offer up something utterly 
tree: fespect. After twelve hours of work, a little of it 
goes a long way. 
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My Uncle’s Teshuva 


My uncle, who died a year ago, was a racist. I've dedicated much 
angst to sharing that, but in the end I decided that since he 
was unapologetic about being that way, I'd be unapologetic in my 
writing about it. 


As a child, I would describe him as an Archie Bunker-type 
racist. People understood the reference and the description fit. 
My uncle wouldn't go out and deliberately say or do things to 
people, but in the comfort of his own home...forget about it. He 
was an equal-opportunity hater, and family dinners often 
consisted of him spouting angry words toward any and every 
group. He included Jews -- his own group. I took some solace in 
that. If you hate everyone, do you really hate anyone? Was he a 
racist or a misanthrope? There's a kind of fairness in 
misanthropy. 














His was a totalitarian household, and never would I have felt 
safe in contesting his views. I digested myself more than the 
food, building my own views and arguments in secret while 
Simultaneously trying to focus on his many fine traits and 
overlooking this fatal one. When I became a father, I vowed to 
myself that my children would never have to sit and listen to 
such ugliness. Uncle J. must've felt it and respected it, 
because in twenty-six years of holiday meals with him and my 
children, I never had cause to leap to my feet and shout, 
"Enough!" 




















About a year ago, he declined rapidly, going from feeling 
discomfort while eating his Art's Deli eighty-fifth birthday 
dinner to dead from stomach cancer in under a month. It was 
sudden and shocking and I'm just now beginning to tease apart 
the experiences that happened around it. 








His diagnosis arrived on a Thursday. They scheduled an MRI for 
the following Tuesday to find out more. My uncle looked me in 
the eye: "I'll be dead by then." I agreed. Despite his flaws, he 
was still my powerful uncle, and I never doubted his certainty. 
In the days that followed we attempted to set up hospice and 
learn his wishes for a funeral. The internment of his ashes. 
What kind of service. Although he lacked affiliation with his 
faith in a traditional sense, he wanted a rabbi. In the end, we 
cling to ritual. 


























A few days later he was in the hospital. It was a hard way to 
die (is there an easy one?) and his final hours of pain and 


consciousness were hard to bear, even for the staff. His doctor 
was the floor doctor, not someone we knew. She was kind and 
spent quite a bit of time with him and they talked when he was 
able, the white old racist and the young black woman in charge 
of his care. I saw him take her hand tenderly more than once and 
look into her eyes. "You're a good doctor," he would tell her. 
Her eyes would well and mine would overflow. She couldn't know 
how meaningful these moments were. 











He died, and my cousins and I made funeral arrangements. We 
found a rabbi who was retired but agreed to officiate. We hired 
a singer to close the ceremony with Amazing Grace, as my uncle 
had requested. The lyrics were printed on the back of the 
memorial leaflet. The rabbi was taken aback by the choice, 
possibly even angry. He introduced it saying, "He wanted this 
Christian hymn read. It's not something we do. I guess he heard 
it somewhere." Then he left, pushing through the crowd, getting 
in his car and driving away while we were still singing. 











didn't see the rabbi leave and when friends told me about it 
later, I wanted to find him and scold him. I wanted to tell him 
that the hymn is about redemption. That it was written by a 
slave ship trader who had seen the wrongness of his actions and 
reformed himself. But in the year since his death, I see that it 
wouldn't have mattered. I will leave the rabbi to his own 
prejudices, and pray that his knots will loosen as well. 








In Judaism, there’s a term known as teshuva that defines one’s 
redemption and its terms of occurrence. Seven hundred years ago, 
Rabbi Hillel wrote, “teshuva can come bit by bit over many 
years, or in a single moment,” and I believe it’s the latter 
that applies here. For me, Amazing Grace will always be a song 
about my uncle’s self-awareness and hope for redemption, a 
redemption that came late and not fully, but came nonetheless. 














“The Trouble With Harry’s” 
by 


Steven Kunes 


So what do you do when five of your very best friends decide to 
convene in one place for dinner? One likes pasta, the other 
wants prime rib, yet another is a swordfish fanatic. All five 








enjoy a great drink. After about 15 back and forth calls, we 
decide to meet at Harry’s - one of Santa Barbara’s oldest dining 
establishment. 





This is going to be easy, I thought, since Harry’s (which was 
founded in blank by Harry blank) has been around so long that we 





all know the menu by heart. We arrive at 6 p.m. and are seated 





by blank at a booth near the bar and immediately begin to bark 
out appetizer orders. 


My buddy Linus, a Montecito realtor and Harry’s regular, orders 
the steak bites. Kenny, a helicopter pilot who makes several 











trips a day to the oil platforms, is a cheerleader for the 








spaghetti bolognaise while Steve, a regular with no visible 





means of support, insists the liver and onions suits his fancy 
just fine. That leaves Jill and her cousin Elaine, two out-of- 





towners who settle on the filet mignon and chicken picata, 
respectively. 


The thing about Harry’s is that all the food is on the mark 
which is why this place has been a staple in Santa Barbara for 





blank years. The drinks are the most generous to be had 











anywhere and the servers treat you like one of the family. 


So the food arrives. You would think we haven’t eaten in years 
because suddenly what we thought was our highly interesting 


conversion has been enveloped in a cone of silence. The food is 
good..really good. That’s where the trouble with Harry’s begins. 





~ Wheat IT Weuld Remember ” 


Steven Kunes 


When TL was nineteen and a student. at New 
Yor Kk. University, EZ teek the train leome one 
_ |i Weekend te Bucks County, Pennsylvanfa to visit 
Ee my pacents and get away from the noise of 
|| the ity... oh i : sap ee eee 
Ue alt ue “year =o Id _grandmether, Flerence, also _ 
|| lived with us. Her reem was upsteins. Shed  __ 
_|| meved in ofter the death ef my grandfether 
_|| seven years befere and rerely did she venture _ 
I from her roem. pied ire ce See ene ee 
tees hates long ofter + arrived, up the Smee ee 
|| went +o sey hello te“Nana,” whe greeted mein. 
gous latte quite wnexpected manner. In her Polish accent. _— 
__||_she sald, “rf ar die, whet yeu remember See a 
| — Here we go, © thought, whet brought this 


Lent = answered something | ike this us Heme ws 








Jey eure not -gerng. re be: fe oe 
She persisted. “ Whot you remember%?”% 
fhe ae struggled. +o _ come up with en answer. 
|| “Yeu Knew, all Kinds of things. a Ren Ae 

| you Know, youte my. grandmother. You. speak as 
Pelfsh. You make chicken soup ond spagheHy. aes 

And then. my. grandmother sofd, ina beth — 

sad an angcy voice: “a think yeu Know little 

) percent Sr yne.. 





(cont 3) Sas 


—aA- 






Those werds came back +o me when, one 
mI day +we years later, T received oa = hone call 
a | te] ling me my grand mother wos. probab ly. dead. 
|Add the time, owes to. Malibu wisiting a. 
I college budd y and had left ne phene number. 


| _where rc could be reached. Se i+ was net. 










ee | | antil my buddy checked his answering machine 
|| in New Yorks that tm learned thet feur doys ae 
i had Z already eee sed Ss mee oe grandmother ms ad 
| suffered an app arent heart attack. She was 
|i new \n fntensive care. ee Tacs ne, 
| . As = went to Be hone WHR booth +o 
|| call +he hesp (to), was sure i+ wos tea late. . 
ee | | She was dead. © tried te tmagine her olive, ’ 
ac dl and all T could de was picture her sa pal 
sna | these words: “what you remem ber2@“ New TF , 
: ea | asked myself, Whet should © remember? 
|| What hed t lest? Whet had been my 
. J |_ grand mothers greates + / opes and fears 2 What 
|| was important +o her % rc hod a surge of 


; I remerse and guilt, é realizing she had me been right — 












| I. oll. oleng 2 Knew little percent ef her. What 7" 


eed ae With sheky hands, r dieled + he number. Ast 
~ Si lLwaited te be cennected from the sw itchbeoard +o. aioe 
_ lithe nursing stetven in intensive care, T made a. 
__l|New +o. God and wheever wes. listening, “TF my_ oe 
—- ssa grandmo ther lives, + will gette Knew her. TF 
—tiwill ask her obeuwt her ii cat ae Se 
page eee eee sore 
her in the car and drive her to 
ee ee ee Manyunk , the. towns where _ 
oficial she grew up. And yes, IH even write @ 
4 Story about her... %~ Seen a nurse would +e i] me. = 

































scat for - nee- Yo. 


| ey B cheatigme . He almost double +he weight, 


Mie he. wae so eas. Ail sudden aot a parn tn __ 

ff nny. chest, huct me so bed they take me te... 

ll. Satat Mar: z= He ital. xn ambulance I TE hex. 
7 Le 

; ] - out “me. here cu a ao ali tino tests, but Ny chee 


eel 





a 


im quiet tenes thet t would have +e speak to 
Qa. dector, and the docter would say, Jae ae 


| Sercy, but have some very bod news ...7 | 


Al\ at once, © heard my grandmothers 


| velce. “Steven -ah?%” 


“Yes... Nana% Are vou o Kay? - 


“Fr 


rae Yes, Fine, fine. Where are yout 


\A S¢ 


Califernia. ao . | 
’ Cel -Ser -nee- yor When ye go Cal- 


Qa 
O -.. 


Dee is a ad 


llattack. TL. theught — 


My grand met her cut me off a th Ales , S 


a 
iL Heart attack. No, no, ne, no. L 5°. te Slausens . 


Fish Market fer flounder and eld man. Slausen, he 


turn evt L have angina, cause by stress | ewes 
Se. you See. +hat etd man S lausen, he wreng eae 


ll Stress me out, ” 


TT \et out an. audible sigh. _ Then o. slight ae 


Then she asked, “You worry? Thats why acto 


| coll? Yes%® Wa, hal You werry for mel” She : 


was enormously pleased. Se there Dowas, in 


a phone booth at a shoppin 3 center on a 








rain ry aSterneen fm Mal thu, er ying and laughing | 
at the same time. After © hung ape ZX heard 
Q voice § O-/ ng, _ Hey, dont forget “new, You | 


promised eae 


(cont) 






a ae) visit +o Pennsy \Wonto, _ 
dt WE went en ieee. Jong way, Vrios. Our Sirst 
|, foumey was +o a small cemetery thet wos 
oat, aot) eae overgrown with weeds that few 
tt people weuld ener be able +o lecate i. But. 
ll my arendmother Knew exactly where. to BO eens 
|| even though she hodn’+ been there in almost 
| seventy years. Nana “introduced” me to her 
ih orents, her two brothers. her baby sister — all 
| of whom died within a month. eof each ether | 
ftom the 1912 influenzae epidemic. My grand— 
dl mether was the sele survivor. She was barely 
ll stxteen and had to gutt sch col +o werK ina | 
poeta fabric Toctory pasbes 






| pack owes ower next adventure. Carl Durr _ 


| t Sens Textiles , , Eneerporated 
|| opened fs doers in. AGO, the Se wee 
at grondmether was born. Charlies Cubby * 
|| Duer, Carl$ grandson, was new the 
= | | SO. le So ETON 7... Me. treerng ati 6 pie a 
_l-hundred empleyees from mill eperaters 
ea ito. cutters + Cc seamstresses, as my 
I grandmother 2s had been. While the 
_ || machiner and light! ng Sixbures were med eer. 
rat | i+he ‘acte ey i). felt, to. Nona, as it had 
cs fei. OE ae skKed in that corner under. 
ae | | thet long | window, “ she said. As IIE, mcse 
| | gr andmether led _ Cubby ond © : areund, oe 
4 | One. b y ene the machin ee cha e deur) pu 
|| BeFere you Knew it, we were surreunded _ 
ll bs all of the workers. Word spread quick] 
a i ees “Nana “ Sawere ee pee 
| 
7 



















me ) | retired — eee s nena returned +o 
a _pay oa visit, and not le ng after thet my _ 
\ a yi cae tee a. | (contd) soe ae ce 5 . - 





Eee 


grandmother received a thunderous, 
standing evetion. then out came the 
Cameras. Every body wanted their gteture 
token with Nona. A few days later, 
rhe of those photes made its way mto 





the Phtladelphia Lnaqutrer, | 
"For Our third and finel read tie, it was 
lr decid ed that Wwe. othamet te lecete the 
small heuse my grand mother grew up in, 
HL although. we. both realized such a discovery 
ale would be a most unlikel y event. Boy were | 
iL we wrong. Not only was the heuse of 
IL ABaAs Byberry. Road stil there, i+ had been 
| cestered, des ignated an historic landmark, 
ll and new served as the headguarters for a 
ii +he Many unk Chamber of Commerce! The. 
1 living room @® was the re ceptyon # tnFfermation. 
|e my groan. mothers upsteirs bedroom —_ 
| AA Ge ctiny. readi ng reem, and the basemenk, 3 
lowhreh 3 ny great ~ gt andfoather hod dug himself 
with a shevel, now housed the towns 
er j-archhtves . “Fer +he s@cond time in a week) 
A my grand mother. got jner pteture in the 
ms paper, this time accompanied by a sherk 
: but sweet article. Up until +hen, Nana only. | 
\ read the ob tuoriesy new, she began reading am 
| Le +he news poper cover. +o cover. When asked why 
ithe sudden chan ge fo her reading habits, she 2 
|} rep fen e “EL wae aad ting. For them +e put ee 
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Le’ 


| picture m Poper. — 





Between those excursions and the. sees 





heurs (Rime \i stening to stories in her reom, ace 

|| soent more thme with ay grandmother then 

Tt had in +he past twenty years. 
(contd) 


be fa 


As we eae threugh co dozen. co er 


hetes and ether memorabilia, — ee te ) 
ugh V Tew 


dhe +Awentreth. EE eyes oo 





| grand mether = large blecks of jce home- 
li jelieeces by herse and buggy» a Vreterela. vadio/ 
henegra: ites an RcA black and white iN 


| Zenith celer sh ey oa \999 chevy, « Foot | 


peda!- operated ee ae machines. Nena 


LL ae witnessed the intreductron ef the Pewer 
iL lawn. mewer te the pe eae oF the space 


-- shuttle. One. wonders whet she. wouldve thought 





ee ye\eee 


_ef cell phenes4a and the joternet. , 
Then came +he- VEC Pes, about. twenty eS 


| them: meatlea’, chicken seup, gawumpke 


_Cstutted cabbage), pi eregi Aaentrinne a. 
Sy : eee ee * On Ligh hT pastry. ceva eon 


[i : ° -f ne A oh svear, 7 * | etski. a erepes Filled with 


ae ene. point, er ie amy). grandmother - Was in. 
hi b at Soe mei moved. from the small sefa _ 











sa | > aogier S. De a ie. *t leoked out the win seu 
____|| at +e Snr a Pha eerene ae pe 








_saw Nanos world, from, her, NMantage efnt. 





: Sk. was wern,. yet gud the pamtertabia. Avie: ea Gs. 
What weuld z remember ¢ ues, fake 1 ee 
_A. few days. jeter To was. ae oe Ee NYU ae : 
acta fo. ep cretee s a OFF: te. awe ting Lene 








Ch Cees a LS FON) Seems CNT... m important 
ees cal Heeguae | _ The. as other as ieting. ee 


|| weuld take on Winstea Churchill, Fidel Costre, | 
- Ghandt, Mark Fwein, Eve P ee al oe 





— Bonkhead and Lynden Johnson. £, however, went. 
with Yames Teyces admonition ee every single 
Gent 3) 


ogo 


human life helds an egua| lace in history. 

My essay was called “The Wemen Zn The Upstairs 

ihedew “and conctrnédia. welen orem: ol neeS. 

pean es has just ee Ay her Suneral, he 

| oe (whroduced to soem of her ae 
ae each ef having a different. ar 

| to tell, and each stery news cm the grand sen,™ 

wt ts oo latte , They are now separated by 

} death. However, the + eung man. has learned a 

| valuable lessen and from thet potnt forward. 








am || makes f+ a point to teuly get vo See 


oe 


a eople in his life. Thot was her legeuey, 2. 
| Through their sterfes, he reelizes he. ee cone 
| hts grandme+her atall. But : 
eed When Professor OfCft+ handed wets Our. ~ papers 
ae the ETE week, mine was oe the only 
It missing. “Mr. Kunes, © would Itke te see you for 
lla few minutes ofter class, please, * * said . ort. Ne. 


- tt doubt he hed the courtesy it wme_in 





; - Ns Front of — Le} low | students. _ He. obviously 3 (b —— 


Line Ee subseribe to Toyees theo ee of oe 
eee hun ON) ht sterrceal signify Seance... 
ais ee omy a ee a ane orsrt ee ~ 
ES ea ee WHEN pial 
os essay and studied ih os (fF seeing. it fer. ee ime 
|| first time. E instructions 
a “I realize TL. pe ee yout Lee es exactly 
lx seid. “rd be ha y to weite POS ies PE let eee 
“You i d Sust Time, “” said Professor oreth. 
at just wanted to say, to tell yOu thet this, . 
well, this moved me. And this fs... this _ 
essay of yours, tS professfenal writing. “ 
For the next hour L welked around. 
| Greenwich Village, my head filled with sibapieae! 
Coot’ d) 
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| 





reo 


| theughts. Fuany thing. is, © still hod the 
tl twenty-do Nar bi\i in my welle+ thot Nena bad 
iigiven me, and are a8: treat myself tea 
ee Dara jas Fryes. and a ttceher ef Sam Adams 
llat The Cedar Tavern. BE After. Aa, =. would 
7 | ga te the ost office and mat]|% sae essay te 
I ny grandmother. We could talk. Biba aan 
during the Christmas break which was Si? 
weeks away Professi ane) writing: . 
sel tie tg latrecer ae is \oten*+the call came, ve 
ol) this tyme there wes neo mistake. Nana Dae 
imme Fately 
_suffered a9 minor stroKe, _and*fellewina her _ 
—tharrtvel at the.  hespibal went ea ee 
| arrest a 
|| owas one. ae a eihbennnes caine o. ie os 
leet by at her Sunerel. After the service, no 
sel jess. than _ OC... dover. quests. theyll na oles Ahad. _satd 
|| thinas fn my speech that + never Knew. 
| ab ar my eerie and Baa * 12a te ee 
a2 sie ter, decades, ee Guess. that. meant = Knew mere 
ieee | faean “ dittle erceyn' tof her.” eee BD Foo ietde ae 
| heave ne dea whether or a my _gqrand- 
| ee her ever read gum essa, peated ee aie) eee 
eer deubt in my. mind that she eee A eae right 
eee | red mm BAT© on its. SAVES. and ms ae 
ale handwritten werds beside ff2 




























eee aU re Nelsen ieee 2 ee ee 
whet TF would remember. 
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Social media is important for business, but many want you 
to believe that measuring its ROI cannot, or should not, be 
done. These people are looking at it through too narrow a 
lens. 








The fact is, marketers have proven that specific social 
media practices can generate sales and the ROI from these 
activities can be measured. This white paper exposes the 
details of four proven ROI measurement practices. 





“The Bottom Line About Social Media ROI” 


Social media is what you make it. “Brands must be built on 
the experiences they deliver and not merely the messages 
they advertise.” (Forrester Research) It’s the oldest 
argument in social media. 





Since the days when blogs were new, MySpace was cool and 
“You” were Time Magazine’s person of the year, marketers 
debated the validity of measuring the ROI of social media. 
The argument was that social media was a conversation and 
not something to be measured like a direct response 
campaign. Author and blogger Shel Holtz once commented that 
there was no reason to measure ROI. He said, “After all, is 
it necessary to measure the ROI of your pants?” The point 
was that social media is a conversation that is essential 
for good business and to apply traditional marketing 
measurements to it does not recognize all it has to offer. 


The fact is that social media really is what you make it. 
It is a communications tool that can be used by almost 
every function within an organization to be more receptive, 
responsive and efficient. Even though groups like customer 
service, PR, HR, consumer affairs and market research use 
it with different communication goals, they are 
participating in the conversation that is occurring around 
the brand and building strong relationships. The benefit of 
participation can certainly have a financial impact, 

but measuring a precise ROI is not a primary goal. 


The goal for marketers can be different. Social media and 
word of mouth are more influential than any type of 
advertising and there is a lot a marketer can do to 
activate discussion about the company’s products. 





There are very specific practices to accomplish this and 
the results can be measured accurately. If you approach a 
social media word of mouth initiative with a direct 
marketing mindset, you can capture the right data to 
determine its impact on sales. So when people argue that 
social media cannot be measured, or that the ROI of social 
media is zero, they are looking at it generally and not how 
it can be used specifically as a business development 

tool: 





What Gets Measured Gets Budgeted: 





Social media measurement must address the impact it is 
making on business, and that impact must be represented in 
dollars and cents. While many new metrics have emerged, 
like return on engagement and return on trust, to prove the 
value of social media, CEOs need to see a financial impact 
to justify increased spending. 





Even when a marketer can measure social media, they may be 
missing an even bigger picture. The online world represents 
less than 10% of conversations people have about brands and 
products. Ignoring all these water cooler and coffee shop 
conversations in your measurement misses 90% of the benefit 
you are receiving. 








Marketers are good at quantifying the ROI of their media 
investments. Word of mouth marketing occurring in-person 
and in social media needs to be part of that formula so 
budgets can grow to match the influence it is having on 
sales. Fortunately, there is no lack of data available to 
analyze. The problem is that most marketers are not using 
the right data to evaluate business impact. A formula with 
weak data is going to result in a poor analysis, which is 
why many find it difficult to budget for this type of media 
investment. 


Most social media measurement today looks at either outputs 
(quantity measures of the number of views, posts, 
impressions or clicks a campaign generates), or outtakes 
(quality measures of changes in consumer perceptions, 
purchase intent, and how others communicate your messages) 
to determine success. This information is invaluable for 
market research, PR and brand monitoring, but meaningful 
marketing measurement is all about the outcome -- the sales 
impact. 





The next section summarizes the most effective measurement 
practices that businesses can adopt today to determine the 
sales impact and ROI of their social media marketing. 


“2012 is the year where social media marketers gain the 
experience required to advance from novice to competent 
practitioner capable of achieving social marketing 
objectives and proving ROI.” (Gartner Research) 





Summary of Measurement Practices: 





Options for measuring sales vary in sophistication and are 
selected based on what is most appropriate for the client’s 
business. Factors include the company’s industry, how their 
products are purchased, what sales data is available for 
analysis and the measurement practices currently used by 
the client’s marketing department to analyze marketing 
effectiveness. 


Here are four measurement practices to measure the sales 
and ROI of word-of-mouth and social media: 


Market Mix Modeling 
Test vs: Control 
Surveys 
Couponing 
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Hierarchy of Social Measurement Practices: 








1. Market Mix Modeling 


Market Mix Modeling (MMM) is the gold standard in the 
marketing world for quantifying drivers of 

business performance and providing marketers with a 
comparison of ROI across different media channels 

and initiatives. For decades, marketers at leading 
companies have used MMM to determine the appropriate 

mix needed to drive the greatest return for their marketing 
investment. Most of the key drivers of business performance 
can be included on market mix models including ad spend, 
pricing, PR, operations, distribution, and external factors 
like competition and macroeconomic influences. 





Consumer package goods companies such as P&G and Unilever 
have long been the leader in this measurement methodology, 
but MMM practices are now being adopted more broadly in 


entertainment, pharmaceuticals, retail and financial 
services industries. 


In the last decade, marketers have begun shifting 
Significant dollars to take advantage of the reach 

and power of the Internet. MMM has been refined over the 
years to help marketers better understand the impact of 
digital spending with significant results. Now with the 
rapid rise of social media, MMM models are being refined 
again. 





Some key challenges associated with measuring new media in 
MMM includes the relative small scale of spend and exposure 
of the new media vs. more traditional channels, the ability 
to capture the most relevant exposure/stimulus data, having 
enough variability of the exposure data (e.g., weekly 
impressions by market with variation in the data), and the 
more complex and variable nature of new media formats like 
social media. 


It is important to solve this since the most sophisticated 
brands in the world are using MMM to guide their marketing 
investment allocations. P&G’s former CEO A.G. Lafley said, 
"We do market-mix modeling -- we actually calculate the 
return on investment on every brand on every element of the 
mix -- and we move the dollars around to where the dollars 
are more effective and more efficient." 


The Lear Center is in the ideal position to help companies 
incorporate word of mouth and social media influence into 
market mix models. Our unique data collection process 
captures the scope of these offline and online discussions 
so we can provide impression-like data points on word-of- 
mouth for each week by market. 





* For offline word-of-mouth, The Lear Center provides 
detailed reporting that enables companies to gauge 
the volume, time, and location of exposure. 





* For online word of mouth, The Lear Center measures actual 
posting behavior to social media venues like Facebook, 
Linkedin and Twitter through sharing applications, and 
Nielsen’s BuzzMetrics brand monitoring is used to monitor 
online conversations. 





* Exposure data is aggregated and provided to our client’s 
market mix model partner to measure the incremental sales 


and ROI impact specifically attributable to s company's 
activity. The ROI of is evaluated with other media channels 
in an apples-to-apples comparison. 


* The Lear Center partners with MMM leaders to develop best 
practices related to measuring social media and word-of- 
mouth ROI in MMM in terms of optimizing model inputs, 
addressing channel specific dynamics, and enhancing results 
interpretation. 





Example: 


Client MMM data is highly confidential but we are able to 
share that specific campaigns delivered strong incremental 
sales and ROI compared to other media in each analysis. 
Success of The Lear Center was successfully measured in 
more than ten market mix models in 2012 by some of the 
biggest global companies. 


2. Test vs. Control 


Another method that can be deployed to measure impact on 
sales and ROI is a test vs. control approach. Three common 
examples of using test vs. control are below: 


* Geographic matched market test: a test is designed and 
implemented where media is targeted to specific “test” 
markets and withheld from statistically similar “control” 
markets -- and purchasing behavior in those markets is 
compared. Common marketplace examples of this method 
include Nielsen Matched Panel Analysis and IRI Matched 
Market Analysis. 


* Online brand lift study: provides ability to administer 
online surveys, measuring metrics-like opinion and intent, 
to a group of people exposed to the online media (“test” 
group) vs. a statistically similar group of people who were 
not exposed to the online media (“control” group). Examples 
of this method include Dynamic Logic and Nielsen Brand 
Litt. 


* Consumer panel test: consumer panels can also be 
leveraged, in combination with, or separate from, the above 
two examples, to implement test vs. control groups and 
compare purchase intent and/or actual buying behavior to 
measure incremental sales impact. Common marketplace 
examples of this include Nielsen's Homescan Panel and 





Comscore. Geographic-matched market testing has been 
successfully used to measure sales and ROI for social media 
campaigns but has some limitations. Online impressions 
cannot be easily controlled geographically so it is unable 
to measure the full impact of word-of-mouth exposure. 
Online brand lift studies and consumer panels are commonly 
used for traditional media but represent an opportunity to 
be further adapted to also measure word-of-mouth programs. 








The Lear Center can deploy geographic-based matched market 
testing directly with clients and/or in partnership with 
third party measurement companies like Nielsen and IRI to 
measure incremental sales & ROI impact. 








* Based on the test design, The Lear Center would target 
consumers living in the designated “test” markets and 
exclude consumers in corresponding selected “control" 
markets. 


¢ Backend sales data, comparing test vs. control markets, 
would then be analyzed post-campaign to measure lift in 
sales and to calculate ROI. If this analysis is conducted 
by Nielsen or IRI they would typically use statistical 
analysis to control for factors other than the marketing 
treatment to provide a more accurate read of treatment 
efrect.. 





Example: 


The Lear Center launched a campaign to help Boston Market 
grow brand awareness and restaurant traffic. A test vs. 
control strategy was implemented to measure results. 
Markets were selected based on historical store sales data 
and matched with markets containing the appropriate density 
of consumers. Information about the restaurant along with 
coupons for discounted meal items were provided to 
consumers for sharing. Four thousand consumers exposed over 
262,000 people to the restaurant. The test vs. control 
analysis revealed that the campaign caused a 5% sales lift 
in 95% of the test markets. 


3. Surveys 


At the most basic level, if you want learn what is driving 
your customers to make a purchase, ask them. Surveys can 
tell you how people became aware of your product, who 
influenced their decision, and if they’ve recommended your 





product to a friend. You can implement and manage surveys 
yourself or work with a research partner. A good research 
partner will help you develop the right questions to make 
the survey easy for customers to complete and detailed 
enough to provide the insight you require. 


Surveys used for the purpose of gaining insight into buying 
behavior can be a helpful aid to judgment. Similar to using 
coupons as a sales tracking tool, this method also has 
limits. Whenever possible, The Lear Center tries to augment 
survey data with actual sales data. 





The Lear Center routinely implements surveys of customers 
to determine the campaign’s impact on buying behavior. 
Surveys can also be used to estimate the campaign impact on 
buying behavior among the broader universe of people. Third 
party measurement companies like ChatThreadsTM have the 
capability to deploy surveys to the multiple generations of 
people influenced by consumer-based word-of-mouth marketing 
programs. 


* Customer population: A pre-campaign survey is 
administered to participating customers prior to the 
start of a campaign to establish a baseline of data on 
brand perceptions and buying behavior. This is followed 
by a post-campaign survey to the same people after the 
campaign has ended so pre vs. post shifts in 

purchase intent, and other measures, can be measured. 





* Broader population: The Lear Center has partnered with 
the third-party word-of-mouth measurement 

company ChatThreadsTM to measure the impact on the multiple 
generations of people influenced by customers in 

the campaign. This generational reach measurement has also 
been helpful in establishing benchmarks that can be used 
when it is not possible to implement this type of 
measurement within a campaign. 








* Aggregating survey data from The Lear Center and third- 
party measurement partners can provide clients with a 
measure of total program reach, incremental sales, and ROI. 


Example: 
Together with ChatThreadsTM, The Lear Center helped to 


launch a campaign to introduce a new Chapstick product 
line. Five thousand consumers participated in the word-of- 








mouth program exposing over 747,000 people to the product. 
The reach of this campaign was large enough to measure 
three generations of consumer discussions. Surveys 
conducted with each generation determined that 23.8% of the 
people exposed to the conversation purchased the product 
within 4 weeks. This resulted in a profit of $0.24 for each 
conversation. 


4. Couponing 


A simple and direct method for tracking sales is with the 
use of coupons and promo codes. Placing unique, single use 
coupons and/or promo codes in all your social media 
channels and tracking channel specific redemption will show 
you which channels are driving sales. 








Coupons are making a comeback. A key driver of coupon’s 
growth has been improvements in convenience -- the internet 
and smartphones have made it faster and easier than ever to 
distribute and redeem these promotions. Social couponing 
companies like Groupon are proving how large coupons can 
be. A promotion with the Gap generated $11 million in sales 
in a single day. 





A couple of key considerations to keep in mind when using 
coupons and/or promo codes as a sales tracking mechanism 
are that not all purchases are incremental (some would have 
occurred anyway) and coupons often only provide a partial 
view of the total sales impact. It is not unusual for 
people exposed to the discussion to make a purchase without 
using the coupon. The coupon and promo code process for 
word-of-mouth and social media initiatives works similarly 
to other media formats. 


* If you have a coupon process currently in place, The Lear 
Center will work with you to assign unique codes for word- 
of-mouth and help select social media venues. 


* For offline distribution, The Lear Center recommends the 
inclusion of coupons in the kits sent to customers at the 
beginning of a client program. 





* For online distribution, promo codes or electronic 
coupons can be generated and distributed to 

program participants in online communities and across 
social media networks. 
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* A third-party analysis team will coordinate with your 
marketing team to review redemption data. If this is a new 
coupon initiative, The Lear Center will apply these best 
practices to establish an effective distribution and 
measurement process for your products. 





Example: 





The Lear Center helped to launch a campaign to promote 
Alexia’s new Select Sides frozen meals. Since the frozen 
product could not be distributed by hand, coupons were 
distributed to share the product. Five thousand specially 
coded digital coupons were downloaded by consumers in just 
5 hours and 15% were redeemed, while 9% of the printed 
coupons sent in the mail were redeemed. Based on product 
sales from the coupons redeemed, the client was able to 
measure the campaign’s contribution to sales and net 
profits. 





Building Brand Equity Over the Long Term: 





These approaches address the immediate need most companies 
have to demonstrate building brand equity over 

the long term. These approaches address the immediate need 
most companies have to demonstrate short-term 

business results, sales and ROI of investments in social 
media and word-of-mouth. But the benefits of these 
programs are far reaching. Active listening to market 
conversations and empowering advocates can deliver 

other significant benefits such as cost savings, consumer 
insights, engagement and, more importantly, longer 

term value such as brand equity and loyalty. Long-term 
brand building, in addition to generating short-term 

sales and ROI, is a critical aspect of measuring the health 
of a brand and The Lear Center is actively 

partnering with clients to innovate ways to measure these 
longer-term benefits of a given platform. 








Word-of-mouth in person and online is the most powerful, 
influential and persuasive force in the marketplace. By 
letting your products do the talking through the mouths and 
keystrokes of your customers, you are investing in the most 
effective type of marketing available. The Lear Center has 
the programs to activate these conversations so that they 
drive the sales volume and ROI you need now while building 
the long-term brand equity you need to grow your company. 
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About The Lear Center: 





The Norman Lear Center is a nonpartisan research and public 
policy center that studies the social, political, economic 
and cultural impact of entertainment on the world. The Lear 
Center translates its findings into action through 
testimony, journalism, strategic research and innovative 
public outreach campaigns. On campus, from its base in the 
USC Annenberg School for Communication and Journalism, The 
Lear Center builds bridges between schools and disciplines 
whose faculty study aspects of entertainment, media and 
culture. Beyond campus, it bridges the gap between the 
entertainment industry and academia, and between them and 
the public. Through scholarship and research; through its 
conferences, public events and publications; through its 
role in the formulation of the academic field of 
entertainment studies; and in its attempts to illuminate 
and repair the world, The Norman Lear Center works to be at 
the forefront of discussion and practice in the field. 





The Lear Center is also an international word-of-mouth 
(WOM) media network powered by close to 1,000,000 people. 
We create a deep connection between consumers and brands to 
accelerate word of mouth across social and offline media. 
The Lear Center’s proven process and media network allows 
marketers to activate and measure millions of conversations 
and understand their impact on a company's product sales. 
The Lear Center has been at the vanguard of WOM marketing 
Since 2001. We have conducted over 1,500 programs for 

major marketers including NBC, CBS, Unilever, Wrigley, 
L’Oreal, Michelin, Johnson & Johnson, Burt’s Bees 

and Logitech. 








For more information: 





The Norman Lear Center 
USC Annenberg School for Communication and Journalism 
Los Angeles, CA 90089-0281 


Email: enter@usc.edu 
Phone: 213-821-1343 
Fax: 213-821-1580 











http://www.learcenter.org 


